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306 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer, John G. Hosmer, Ra and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 163 L La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME Mpeeomany SocIEgTyY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom donations ant ‘subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
punuities eee Be: be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 





Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., corresponding Secretary ; | Don /- Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; . R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern noose. 


sentative. 


PR ee: AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
,and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
nied States, evangelistic and educational at on South 


e St. Donations meg be sent to either of Laneve 
offices, or to H. W, Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
Alte in bulidins a churches and parso’ 


Richards, , Secre 
Secretary : Charles E. Rg 
Bast 1 22nd St. New York, N 
St, Chicago, hi i Rev. a. A! Hood, Congre- 
gationa be Boston, Rey. H. H. Wikoff, 
eu i A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
tar 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. iggy -seven a 
tional Colleges and Academies im seventeen 

FS eee Christian schools in Utah and mey Mexi 


ponding Secretary ; 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congre: tional House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St. Chicago, 


THE Copenmnatee as, SUNDAY ScmooL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIET regational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. ». ‘Soon _— Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasure 

The Missionary Deportment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday scheol missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuites), or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of Is de ent 
are wholly defrayed a appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday ea ag and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. . A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary an 
Rev. F. J. A is New England Superintendent for 
this 7. 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
pneger, r,and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
eublt es The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for § poneny schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and poqesrens or churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books anc subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
States to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


ga- 
tes. 
co. 
ns, 








NATIONAL COUNCIL ge gy RELIEF FuND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.”’) 
a needy cone Teen 1,000 ministers or their widows. 

8 permanent fund 000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, icin “donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. ¥.; 
Treasurer, Rev. Saimuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield 
Avé., peciord Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. 
Hawes, D. , Hartford, Ct. 


Boston aoneaain 8 FRIEND SOCIETY inearyesnaes 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander Mc » Dis 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secreta’ A Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congre ational House, Boston 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New Eng’ 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend a Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
No. 609 a House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary . Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE Comenne scion sy BoaRD OF PASTORAL SUP- 

PLY, established by th 1 Associa- 

tion, offers its serviecs, to churches ees, or 

ulpit go in Massachusetts and in er States. 

om 61 a= ae House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Bos ng Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
yess es 704 Sears Building. Aprly for aid to 

Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). ~~ ators is the —_ 
lishment and aay of Ev Co 
Churches and Sunday Schools ip conn and Choe 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; UC. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Touswands 8t., Boston. 





Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF preatows, Room 704 Co’ 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoMAN’s Sean an: > Big owe of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congreensinas House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 st., Roxbury. 








[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 








Education 


E. J. James, now president of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., has been elected 
president of the University of Illinois, and 
has accepted. 

That considerable attention has been given 
to higher education at the Fair is shown by the 
fact that fourteen universities, seven large tech- 
nical schools and several prominent agricul- 
tural and mechanical institutions are repre- 
sented by appropriate exhibits. Several have 
reproduced in clay their entire system of build- 
ings, supplementing the models by many in- 
terior views. The department for which each 
college is noted is treated in detail by means 
of pictures and specimens of their research or 
experimentation. The studies required, text- 
books used, the works of the faculty and grad- 
uates, charts showing the growth of electives, 
the per cent of attendance and other interest- 
ing imformation is given. 





Great souls do great things gladly.—Maar- 
ten Maartens. 


Religious Notices 











Pegg An yl ecclesiastical not addresses ’ 
. published under this em oat ten cents wae 





THE KODAIKANAL SCHOOL is bee gd the joint man- 

agement of the American Board and the Board of For- 

gn Missions of the Reformed Church. 

” lanes SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 6 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1838. “Object: to 
improve the moral and social bom ition of seame Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes s temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides _.. y — ba en 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, is Prune an 


Uontributions to sustain its work = solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. Spoppanp. President, 
Rey. W.G. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 











IALLIOMA 


AND RETURN 





From Chicago daily until 

ber 10, inclusive. ecg 

low rates from all ouate Bk 

train service, stop-overs er es 
choice of routes. Two fast daily 
trains via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


is a solid through train every day in 
hted. Less 


ys en route, over the 
only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information, All 
agents sell tickets via this line. 
Ghe Best of Everything. 


’ W. B, Kursxeax, 








PACIFIC 








Notices under this heading, not five lines. (eight 
words to the line), cost cost eaotihers ‘ee coms each insertion. 
Addstwnal lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
lied in| usiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


Wanted, situation as a private gag = or compan- 
fon to a young or mies ro lady. Willing to travel. 
References exchange dress U., 35, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, a. 


Wanted, a woman to do housework for two ladies in 
the Menge £ about an hour’s ride from Boston. Wages 
$3.00 per week. Address H. J.,33, care The Congrega- 
fionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, within 50 miles of Boston, in a small family 
& situation ion tor a _~ irl of 15 to assist in honsewo 
wnere she will be t d as one of the family. Address 
Mrs. J. R. Coolidge, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Pastor Down East, salary $1,000, will exchange 
or accept church within 50 miles of New Haven, Ct., or 
Boston, that will permit of special cial graduate study. Ad- 
gg, Preacher,” 35, care regationaiist, Bos- 

on, Mass. 


Companion or Chaperon. Wanted, peste as 

traveling Lay me ol or chaperon. U. s: abroad. 

‘h American. References given 

and uired. A dress T. E. H., 36, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


rganist, with experience in choirs and teaching of 
sentinel and harmony, desires to exc e tuition for home 
Pith Fate — y in or where she might establish 
herself to dress X.,36,care The Congrega- 
tionalist, oon 


An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large sunny house, on high 
ground. First-class in every rticalar. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M.,36,care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


anted, an American middle-aged aaa woman, 

hatnmern hen tag refined and in good th, for acom- 
mie on and to assist in lighter ‘duties. gone t re- 
quired for faithful service. Pleasant home. Address 
72, Southboro, vicinity Framingham, een 


Wanted, position in school, by an experienced organ- 
ist. Pianoand harmony teacher. Pupil of 8. B. oe itney, 
Rafael Jose “dang Max _ Spicker. ro years 
Clergy ~— ughter. Best references. ‘Aaaress H., 
36, care ‘ongregationalist, Boston, 


Refined, cultu ome. All modern improve- 
ments. Healthful ioontion. Open to children or young 
ople needing a mother’s care. Private instruction 
oy college oF uate. Best of weterenees given and re- 
uired. lress Box 191, Randolph, V 


Fer an Invalid. Select home in a most desirable 
suburb “of Geren Healthful pen ere, high ground 
and a southern exposure. Home ‘orts. renipet my 

attendance. Highest references | ieemn former patients. 
Address D. M., care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


Wastes for me — School for Wlecisnarios’ Chil- 
aikanal y f teach- 


a 
ng hae wath wg my the grammar Gapaard, 
op who can give instruction in es music will 


referred. Apply at — ee ting — and 
hee § references, Rev, yekoff, 25 East 22a 
New York City. 








aes 
0 al, 
| > 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Gfeat Reduction in Rates. 
First Class, $50 and up; Second Class, $30 and ap 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


Republic ... Sept. 8 Cymric... Sept. 15 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 








MEDITERRANEAN ss azvites. 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MARSE i. a ’ 
NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA, 


Romanic....... Sept. 17 | Canepic........ -Nev. 19 
Canopic....... +... Oct. 8 | Romanic....... -Dee. 10 
Reomanic........ Jan. 7 


upward. 
etc., apply to Com: *s Office, 84 State St. 
India Buildin , Boston. — . 


SAXTONS RIVER HOTEL 


Saxtons River, Vermont. 


This new and modern hotel is situated 
in the beautiful, restful, hill-bound village 
of Saxtons River, where the pure, soft and 





| invigorating air of the Green Mountains 


gives new life and energy to all. 

Rates reasonable. Accommodations the 
best. ; 
Reached by electric cars from Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


Little 





For S. S. TEACHERS 
Who Want to Know 


Parishes 
Cmte {oo . 
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Educational 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Naw HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


Pinkerton Academy 


Is a well-equipped, progressive school. It pre- 
pares for any American college. Its students are 
systematically trained in expression, vocal and 
written. They have the advantages of a successful 
music department, lecture courses and competent 
instruction in physical culture. The school year 
begins TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. For particu- 
lars address JOHN C. CHASE, Secretary, or G. W. 
BINGHAM, Principal, Derry, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


ae CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School 2", 


Wellesley, Mass. College Frepernse Two outi 

terms each year in moun eke cae —. A plan of unusual 

benefit physically and mentally. For circul: 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY 101st Year 


An endowed oes with Lamenpeienes equipment 
in laboratories an a 
Cashman Hall, built in i904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
eared for. Terms $150-$190. 

JAMES m1 UTTERWORTH, A. B., hy Principal. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Contents 3 Sept. 1904 


EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 309 
The Labeling Habit 311 
Free Religion and Modern Democracy 312 
Arbitration of the Freeé,(hurch Issue 312 
The Chareh on the March 313 
God Our Father: The Prodigal Son—prayer 
meeting editorial 313 
In Brief 313 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
From Day to. Day. Alien Chesterfield $14 
Two London Temples and Two Popular English 
Preachers. Caroline Atwater Mason 315 
Confessions of a Choir Master. By One Who 
Has Held It for Two Decades 316 
The United Free Uharch and the House of Lords. 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D. D. 317 


The Professor’s Chair. Henry Churchill King 318 
The Real Significance of the Liturgical Move- 


ment. Rev. Malcolm Dana 319 
The Teaching Function of the Ministry. Rev. 
A. W. Hitchcock 320 


The Will of God—poem. Zephine Humphrey 321 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. Rev. William 








The Gilman School 
Also Called 
The Cambridge School 
Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 


of city life. Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, 4.M., Director, Cambridge, Hass. 


for Girls 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

; BH > School 
Miss Kimball’s ,%s Girts 
University Section of Wercester, Mass 8 yar. 
Coll ans tym and Special Si hol- 
arships college preparatory work. Gymnasium, 
me a. sports, etc. Permanent home Yor girls if needed. 





Tier SCmOor OF AGRICULTURE and 
Horticul Harvard University provides for 
men oamaedie manne in these arts. The 

cure of exercises are 80 arranged that t students may 
live at their homes 61 = 12 or 15 miles distant from 


Boston. Term pt. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. F. H. STO Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


GURTIS-PEABODY SCHOOL for GIRLS 


378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Rare opportunity for a few well-recommended 
ioe © Spills is in home of principal, 

Elizabeth Curtis. 
Beaatifull (ated, finel d, ft 1- 
i {advanced cours urge in Helishy i istory. Languages, 
to Hon. onal . Long, 


AOiace Bocls Beslve, President Smith Colle; ‘James 
M. ie taylor President Vassar College; Philip & Moxom, 
D. D., Springtio 1 


, Mass. 
Send Sor Ilbustrated Catalogue. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


v. SAMUEL V. CoLz, A. M., D. D., President. 
1 Endowed college pre- 
Advanced courses for 






to 


TON SEMINARY, 





Lawrence, D. D. 322 
The Coming Czar of all the Russias. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D. 323 
How Japanese Fee] Towards Americans. Rev. 
J. H. DeForest, D. D. 325 
HOME: 
The Ridicul a lected poem 331 
When Children trovel 331 
Poetry in the Kitchen. Emily Tolman 331 
The Green Cap—a Fairy Story. Abbie Farwell 
Brown 332 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Sept. 11 336 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Sept. 11-17 347 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 335 
THE DAILY PORTION-— Sept. 4-10 335 
LITERATURE 334 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
A Plea for the Sunday Evening Service 339 
A Pastor’s Suggestions to His People 341 
To Follow the Young Students 341 
A Golden Anniversary at South Dennis 341 
A Notable Pastorate Ended at Cromwell, Ct. 343 
Ingenious Sunday School Methods 343 
A Fruitful Rural Pastorate 343 
One Church’s Way 345 
A New Church in the South 345 
A Vermont Golden Wedding 345 
The Month in Canada 346 
LETTERS: 
Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 339 
In and Around Chicago 340 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Education 306 
One Eaglishman's Opinion—selection 318 
The Home Missionary Fund 321 
Inoculating a Farm 324 
The Watcher—selected poem 327 
A Rather Exceptional Barber Shop—selection 336 
Sacrament Sunday—selection 336 
Our Readers’ Forum 337 
A Valuable Outline of Missionary Study 338 
Way Down East in Evangéline Land 340 
Sincerity Between Husbands and Wives —selec- 
tion 341 
The Missionary—selected poem 341 
Christian News from Everywhere 342 
Sparks from Other Anvils 342 
Church and Ministerial Record 342 
The Scotch Church Case 343 
Sacrifice—to what End—selection 344 
Selfish Wives—selection 344 
The Influence of Literature on Life—selection 344 
Heathen Abroad and at Home—selection 344 
Meetings and Events to Come 344 
8 344 
Faith Cure and the Scriptures—seiection 345 
Seven Preachers Playing Golf—selection 345 
A Quiet Laugh 346 
Wanted—a Sense of Christ—selection . 346 
Life Eternal Now—selection 347 











Educational 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Washingnen Cnt PL, Boston; 156 in de Ave., N. ai 
ton; Chicago ; Minneapolis San 

Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














THEOLOGICAL 
641 Lexington Avenue, New Work. 


BIBLE rane SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information address 
Presideat WILBERT W. WHITE 
Mains, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President, 
are setthgpecagstacuics a Rf Grech "ANge 


hel goth yee Se Sa Sept 39, 1 1904. F Catalogue, 
e "1 ‘or 
ete. apply & ar opens C. A. BEOK WITH, Cor. Sec. 











OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 
Pigs cae tads, Sra ee 

MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Semizary, 


ANDOVER, 


peso ite O7th year Sept. 81, 1004. 





For catal map and views, fully descri; ood Hoey 
thotitions pan er po te ym Rae ged 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. sone 





HARTFORD #2552525 R23% 
THEOLOGICAL 
gow Pe in Missions and. Relt- verius SEMIN ARY 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
pe hg dh. Pn its 48th year ———— 28. Every facility for 


Puor TM SCOTT, 520 Adams Bt., Chicago, Hi. 








NEw YORK, NEW YorRK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 28th, 
1904. 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- 
mission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 Pp. M. 

The opening address, by the Rev. Professor Francis 
Brown, D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, September 29th, at 4.30 p.m. 

Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October 


31st. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 





‘THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PubHshed every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CHANGE OF gponee.—a tice of of address 
must reach this effi on Priday to ys 

coeeee tea to the new address. 





E I I unbvorsal wish of ‘are continued 
i A S$ ee A. ae ae 
Seog ter aaa ora eateries 

SEMINARY ADVERTISING RATES.—35 cents pet agate line each in- 

For Young Women sa Lucounis ascoring fo amonnd Oa sa 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell nee ideas and methods cenereaiie the training 
of giris that mark it as a unique 
school. Of the Lasell on one  fauher writes: 
“It oy me more right ideas about education in general 
ana Ly ghee hi eg in particular, than any 
such book I have ever examined. 


The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 


school work. Special svestiane 
10 miles frei Boston. 











Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 


Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONS NEw SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS $2 


The Pilgrim Hress 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as tecond-ciass mau. Composuton by Thomas Todd 











NEw YoRK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 21, 1904, 10 A. m. 
8 Pp. M. Rev. Prof. Arthur 8S. Hoyt, D. D., will give an 
address. The seminary aims at all-round training for 
the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of 
all denominations. Full courses, inaugurated last year, 
in Religious Pedagogy. Formal opening of the new 
Club House for students will take place in the first 
week of term. For information and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N. Y. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 








Academy 
194th yor opens Bey it. 14, poy et te ig —T 
New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 
Kimball Union Academy 
MERIDEN, N. H. 
Boe Rei Mion tat arta ces 








on 
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Educational 
‘MASSACHUSETTS — 





A School for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnesiness of boys. 
The A considerations of a boy’s life 


orm the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection favor of is 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
hotographic reproductions, de- 
oth by word and picture many 
8 of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DE. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesicy Hills, Mass. 


at school 


merous 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers sag en of 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commohwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your splendid institution and your manner of con. 
ducting the same.” This is what the father of one of 
the members of the last graduating class wrote afte 
attending the Commencement exercises at Cushing 
Academy, June, 1904. 

If you wish to become acquainted with the school, send 
for the new illustrated booklet or the 1904 catalogue, 
or make us a visit. 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 








__ NEW YORK 
New YORK, NEW YORE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


: General and College Preparato 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation reunan 




















PENNSYLVANIA __ 


ERR RYEV ANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
43d Year begins September 21. 
oe . egrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Scholastic, Military, Moral, and 
g 






Athletic training. 
Catalogues of 
Col. Catas. E. Hyatt, President. 








IS 


NOTICE, Formerly known by another name, and always ranking 
with the h ghest in merit and with the lowest in cost, this new edition 
embodies :uch extensive and important additions as make this Cyclopedia 
the latest in the field, as well as the be-t of ali for popular use. 





NEW EDITION 


The Polyglot Cyclopedia 


40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages, and 7,000 Illustrations 


NOW PRINTING 





Ideal Cyclopedia. 





Ideal Revolving Book-Case 


The learning of all the ages—the wisdom of all the sages— 
“on tap” at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 


It is of the highest scholar- 
ship, as ample unimpeachable 


evidence shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, 
' | yours is referred to oftener than any other. 
—REV. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 


Cost isa fraction of the price 
of any other of similar magni- 
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Easier Terms ot pay- 
ment than offered by any other 
Cyclopedia. 
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Dictionary.—CuHAs. E. TAYLOR, Prin. Hig 
School, Orange, Cal. 

Its Maps largest, best, 
most numerous, are in a separate 
volume (making 41 volumes) full 
atlas size, instead of being fool- 
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many volumes. 
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Cyclopedia than any work I have ever exam- 
ined.—F. 8. FitcH, Ex-Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Michgan. 








Ideal Form It is an Ideal handy 
Size—the only such Cyclopedia. 

It is a library of universal Knowl- 
edge and an Unabridged Dictionary 


in one alphabetical order—the only one of its kind 
—a key to the world’s learning in all languages. 


It meets more fully por Sask than any other.— 
J. F. CROOKER, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, N.Y. State. 
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one of all American Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten 
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tannica.—A. D. BEECHY, Superi lent Sch 
Norwalk, Ct. 
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Merit Most people will prefer it to 
any other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 


It is certainly worthy of a position side by side 
with other works of this character.—PRESIDENT 
HARPER, Chicago. 


Up-to-date It is sharply up-to- 


date—more truly so than any other 
Cyclopedia can be because of its novel form and 
plan. 


Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all and possessed by no other Cyclopedia. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
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Big Type and handy form make 
it the easiest for the eye of any Cyclo- 
pedia. 

Although I have several Lalways refer to yours 
in preference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Desan, Kan. 
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U n 1q UeC convenience and compre- 
hensiveness cause its use ten times to 
once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 
Have five others—itis yours I refer to oftener than 
all the rest.—Dr. I. T. CoTToN, Charleston, W. Va. 


In all respects answers my expectations—compre- 
hensive, accurate and compact.—PRoF. Day, of Yale. 
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Trial Offers. Your money 
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rocco, either or both, prepaid for 50 
cents each and money returned on re- 
turn of them. 

Further particulars free on request. 
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LSEWHERE in this paper Bishop 

Lawrence of the Protestant Episco- 
pal diocese of Massachusetts introduces 
to our readers his com- 
ing guest, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose visit to this 
country has its import as a matter of 
Anglo-American fraternity as well as its 
significance to the ecclesiastical realm, of 
which the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are impor- 
tant sections. His analysis of the char- 
acter and service of the eminent Anglican 
prelate naturally is not such a one as 
Principal Fairbairn or John Clifford 
would write, men who have been under 
the harrow of Anglican assumptions, 
ecclesiastical, political and social; and 
we are bound to say that Dr. Davidson’s 
attitude during the controversy over the 
Education Act has not endeared him to 
our brethren in England. We are not 
unmindful of that fact, or that the 
Church of England is coming more and 
more under the dominion of a ‘‘Catho- 
lic’’ party with whose conceptions of the 
Church, the ministry and the gospel our 
Pilgrim and Puritan forefathers had no 
patience, and with which our American 
Congregationalists today have not the 
slightest sympathy. We welcome the 
archbishop to our shores, however, con- 
fident that if our life is interpreted to 
him correctly by those who surround him, 
he cannot go back to his onerous duties 
and vast responsibilities quite the same 
man that he was when he came to us, for 
the church that will be his host and the 
bishops who will be his confidants have 
no sympathy with the theory of union 
between Church and State, clerical rule 
of schools and churches, and proscription 
of non-Episcopalians which the Church 
of England stands for today. We trust 
that while he is in the country the arch- 
bishop will visit shrines of American pa- 
triotism, not omitting Plymouth, and 
that his touch with the great, optimis- 
tic, American democracy will impel him 
when he returns to be more in harmony 
with the demands of British democracy. 


Our Cover Portrait 


HE divine credit is good even if God 

does not settle all his bills on Satur- 
day night. Human nature is impatient 
alike at the delays of 
God’s judgments, and at 
the lingering of his rewards. Men com- 
plain like the foolish servants in the 
parable, saying, ‘‘My Lord delayeth his 
coming.’”” They sigh and say that there 
may be a God, but that the ways of the 
world are very hard on one’s faith. 


The Divine Credit 


These need some prophet’s voice ringing - 


in their ears, ‘‘Be still and know that I 
am God.’’ They need the confidence of 


Abraham’s prayer, ‘‘Shall not the judge 
of all the earth do right?’’ What if 
God’s accounts do lie over for a day or 
a@ year or a generation? We should do 
for God’s settlements what the prophet 
Habakkuk tells us he did for the divine 
vision: “Though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come; it will not 
delay.” It was in that spirit and rest- 
ing on that truth that the much injured 
queen of France said to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, ‘‘My Lord Cardinal, God does not 
pay at the end of every week, but at 
the end he pays.” 


T the Manchester meeting of the 

American Board last autumn the 
nomination of a new home secretary was 
placed in the hands 
of a special commit- 
tee consisting of Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Lyman, Rev. Dr. W. H. Davis, 
Rev. John De Peu, G. Henry Whitcomb 
and W. A. Benedict. This committee, as 
we now learn after long and patient can- 
vassing of the matter, has agreed unani- 
mously to report the name of Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, D.D., pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in St. Louis. 
It is understood that this nomination 
meets the cordial. approval of the officers 
and Prudential Committee of the Board, 
and we are confident that it will com- 
mend itself generally to the denomina- 
tion, and to none more strongly than to 
those who know Dr. Patton well. He 
has consented to be considered a nomi- 
nee and will doubtless take the position 
if itis tendered to him. It only remains 
for the Board at its coming annual meet- 
ing in Grinnell to accept the report of its 
special committee and elect Dr. Patton 
te this office. 


A Home Secretary for 
the American Board 


GRADUATE of Amherst College 

and Yale Seminary, Dr. Patton held 
pastorates in Westfield, N. J., and Duluth, 
Minn., before as- 
suming his pres- 
ent charge six years ago. He has thus 
become familiar with conditions East and 
West. As a son of Dr. W. W. Patton, 
for so long a time president of Howard 
University, he inherits ardent Congrega- 
tional and missionary sympathies, and he 
has always been a strong supporter of 
home and foreign missions. His execu- 
tive ability is of the first order, and as 
a platform speaker he is interesting and 
forceful. If the choice of the committee 
is ratified at Grinnell, as there is every 
reason to believe that it will be, the 
American Board will secure in one of 
its most important positions a devoted 
Christian man in the prime of his powers, 
with exceptional capacity for leadership 


Dr. Patton’s Qualifications 


and initiative and worthy to succeed emi- 
nent predecessors in the same office. 


E note with satisfaction instances 

of co-operation between pastors in 
undertakings which call for study, re- 
search and compar- 
ison of view. The 
recently issued Pilgrim Hymnal is all the 
stronger because the able work of its 
editor, Rev. Charles L. Noyes, was efli- 
ciently supplemented by a number of 
other ministers whose connection with 
the book was far from merely nominal. 
In our Sunday School Number of last 
March we published a valuable article, 
prepared by Rev. J. L. Keedy, that grew 
out of investigations made by him and 
other members of a little ministerial 
club respecting the different material 
being used in all parts of the country as 
the basis of Sunday school instruction. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
a volume of sermons has been published . 
annually by the Monday Club of Boston 
commenting upon the current series of 
International lessons and representing 
the results of careful criticism in the 
fortnightly meetings of the organization. 
Whenever ministers can join in a com- 
mon literary enterprise the results are 
likely to be important, even though they 
may not always bear fruit in forms of 
which the world takes cognizance. Pas- 
toral work is so absorbing these busy 
days that any influence which will send 
men into their studies regularly for sys- 
tematic, consecutive intellectual toil is 
to be welcomed. The advantage of join- 
ing a reading club, as Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale says, is that one is less likely 
to break a promise to others than to him- 
self, and many a minister who now. finds 
it hard to live up to his own intellectual 
ideals would be blessed by association 
with others in some common task. 


Group Work: by Pastors 


STEP in the direction of answering 

the criticism of a lack of comity 
and of exhibitions of pure selfishness in 
rural communities has just 

pangs im been taken in one of Massa. 
the Country  chusetts’ oldest towns. Sut- 
ton, with an area of thirty-five square 
miles, has five Protestant churches in as 
many villages, each church from two to 
four miles from any other. In the old 
Center, where the town’s bicentennial 
was recently held, is located the meeting 
house of First Congregational Church, 
its organization dating back to 1720. The 
other denominations represented in the 
group are, Baptist, with three churches, 
and the Episcopalian, The Congregational 
pastor, Rev. Warren P. Landers, dis- 
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covered in addition to obvious denomi- 
national distinctions, that the lines of 
Sunday school and young people’s so- 
cieties marked still further the fact of 
separation. There was absolutely no af- 
filiation in any organized form between 
these churches. The town meeting was 
the only common denominator. Future 
citizens were growing up in Christian 
institutions without acquaintance. In 
the interest of civic and social service 
there was begun last week the United 
Society of Sutton, initiated by the young 
people at a union picnic. The federation 
contemplates an annual social function, 
a mid-winter conference and an inter- 
visitation of societies by appointed dele- 
gates. The organization is the simplest; 
beside executive officers, there is a board 
of directors consisting of one representa- 
tive from each church. The movement 
has the hearty indorsement of church 
officials and is full of promise for the 
Christian forces of the town. ‘ 


LSEWHERE we reprint from the 
Speaker the dignified yet burning 
comment of dissent by Principal A. M. 
deinbiee Fairbairn on the House 
e Scotch tree of Lords’ treatment of the 
Charch Verdkt United Free Church of 
Scotland. It has in it not only the truth, 
but an accurate revelation of the man 
who wrote it. Principal Forsyth of Hack- 
ney College, in the Examiner, writing 
from the Alps, also feels constrained to 
utter thoughts which crowd in on his 
mind in the presence of what he calls 
‘‘the greatest ecclesiastical event since 
. the Vatican decrees of 1870 and the great- 
est in Anglo-Saxon Protestantism since 
the Disruption in 1843.” To him it isa 
‘pedantic treatment” of a great human 
interest, a decision of ‘“‘law dons rather 
than law lords,” a verdict without a trace 
of insight into the historic truth that ‘‘a 
Church is not created by a creed, but by 
faith. A trust is not there before the 
document which sets it up. A Church is. 
If the law makes no distinction between 
@ man and a machine it has no business, 
no competency, with human relations. 
And if it cannot distinguish between a 
creative Church and a created trust, if 
every Confessional Church is but a trust 
in its eyes, then it is disqualified for 
weighing a case in which a Church ap- 
pears.”’ 


RINCIPAL FORSYTH condemns the 

judges not only for their lack of 
theological knowledge, but also for their 
lack of historic sense, 
for he points out that 
the Church has been de- 
nied that which the State claims for it. 
self. Parliament not only revises the 
legislation of the past, but it deals freely 
on good cause shown with foundations 
and trusts that must be read anew in the 
light of social conditions which have al- 
tered, Principal Forsyth does not mince 
matters in describing the crucifixion of 
the gospel by the law and the irony of 
fate that has put the destiny of a great 
Church of an anti-Erastian people in the 
hands and at the mercy of English Eras- 
tian judges. The lesson for Congrega- 
\tionalists, he holds, is to have nothing to 
do’ with: ‘doctrinal schedules,’ and for 
donors and benefactors to curb~ their 
“imperious egotism ’’ and quit’ ‘‘ impos- 


A Lesson for 
Congregationalists 
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ing their brief vision upon the long 
ages.”’ 


RINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN calls atten- 

tion, in his article from The Speaker 
on the Scotch Free Church case, to the 
serenity with which 
Scotch. Presbyterians, 
who are affected so grievously by the re- 
cent judicial decree, are bearing them- 
selves under the blow. Observers in 
Japan tell of the serenity of the Japa- 
nese under the great temptation of jubi- 
lation over victory. Our own students 
of social phenomena are pointing out 
how calmly we are entering upon a presi- 
dential campaign in which there are gen- 
uine issues that are sharply divisive. It 
is easy to assume that this serener and 
more self-contained way which humanity 
has now of meeting its great victories, 
reverses and crises is a sign of the pass- 
ing of conviction and of enthusiasm, 
and that in it may be seen a prophecy 
of race degeneration. We do not so read 
the times. We think it a sure indication 
that men are coming to understand the 
inevitability of good and of evil following 
certain courses of action, that they are 
avoiding those excessive displays of emo- 
tion which often were so intense that 
they clouded the vision and prevented 
wise verdicts. As the world grows older 
it grows calmer and more’optimistic, just 
as the normal individual does. 


Serenity and Sanity 


T makes the blood tingle to read the 

story of what Rev. C. Silvester Horne 
has accomplished during his first year 
as superintendent of 
the London Congre- 
gational Union’s 
central mission in West London, with 
Whitefield’s old tabernacle as headquar- 
ters. When he left his fashionable church 
in the delightful Kensington district 
twelve months ago, drawn by the desire 
to grapple at close range with city prob- 
lems, Whitefield’s was in a moribund con- 
dition. Now large congregations have 
been gathered, a creditable roll of mem- 
bers begun and a round of religious and 
social services launched successfully. 
Best of all, Whitefield’s has become prac- 
tically self-supporting, though the large 
plans cherished for further equipment 
make necessary an appeal for more funds. 
Mr. Horne has had as his right-hand man 
James Holmes, a successful organizer 
and manager. They with their wives, 
equally devoted to the enterprise, have 
been living close to the field of labor, and 
the revival of this religious center is due 
chiefly to the ardor and wisdom with 
which these four persons have thrown 
themselves into what the London Chris- 
tian World calls “the most interesting 


Mr. Horne in the Heart 
of London’s Need 


effort which Congregationalists have ever ° 


embarked upon in London.” Of course, 
the real test will come not the first year 
but the second; but to have such a thor- 
oughly tried and rarely cultivated man 
as Silvester Horne sympathetic with the 
best new thought of the day at the head 
of a distinctively evangelistic enterprise 
in the world’s metropolis means much 
already for vital religion there. It fore- 
tells, also, we hope, the coming of the 
day when in every great city in England 
and America the choicest Christian lead- 
ers shall be drafted for the hardest fields. 
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N American Roman Catholic writing 

in Ger mania, Berlin’s leading Roman 
Catholic journal, is pessimistic. He says 
that during the nine- 
teenth century eight 
million Catholics emi- 
grated to this country, 
and they and their descendants today 
should number fully 24,000,000. Yet the 
census of 1900 showed only ten and three 
quarter million Catholics. The New 
World, Roman Catholic, repeats and does 
not challenge Bishop McFaul’s recent 
statement that the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation of America would now be 40,- 
000,000 had the faith of Catholic immi- 
grants been preserved. That estimate is 
too high, but unquestionably the number 
of those of Roman Catholic ancestry who 
have become Protestants or secularists 
runs up into the millions, and the fact 
explains not a little of present day secu- 
larity. Not afew of our Protestant city 
churches have in their membership those 
known to have been born and reared in 
the Roman Catholic fold, while of those 
whose grand and great-grandparents were 
Catholics there are very many. But after 
all these converts are accounted for, what 
of the vast host who acknowledge no 
spiritual fraternity or social bond that 
has Christianity woven through it? Itis 
not a matter of congratulation, ner a 
good omen for the country that Chris- 
tianity, even in what we consider a cor- 
rupted form, has been unable to hold its 
own adherents. 


Losses to Roman 
Cathelicism in the 
United States 


OGIC demands that if Church and 
State are to be independent of each 
other in France—and to this conclusion 
the French are coming— 
Catholic Missions there shall be an end of 
in the East the French protectorate 
of Catholic missions in the near and far 
East. Realizing that Germany has prac- 
tically assumed responsibility for the pro- 
tection of her Catholic subjects’ mission- 
ary and educational interests wherever 
they exist abroad, and that Austria—the 
only first-grade Power still loyal to the 
Roman Church—is unable to take the 
place held by France as a general pro- 
tector of the Church’s interests, the Vat- 
ican has about made up its mind that the 
days of a general protectorate are over, 
and that henceforth each country will 
protect its own Catholic subjects’ rights. 
This, to our mind, is a wise solution of 
the matter. The good name of France 
has suffered because of her réle as a po- 
liceman in the far East, carrying out 
policies made necessary by the unwisdom 
and guile of Roman Catholics—those in 
China, for instance. 


HE governor of Georgia has made 
known his disapproval of the burn- 

ing of Negroes at Statesboro— men 
who had been tried 

The Georgia Lynching |” the court swiftly 
and yet fairly and found guilty. He has 
ordered a court of inquiry to investigate 
the conduct of the militia, who were 
overpowered by the mob and by the 
deputy sheriffs, who should have been 
their allies in maintaining order. It will 
be interesting to see whether it is dis- 
closed who the official was that gave 
orders that the militia should.carry un- 
loaded guns. There are no signs yet that 
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the sheriff’s deputies who betrayed law, 
or that the first citizens of the place who 
led the mob, are to be brought to book 
for their fiendish conduct. The North’s 
record of similar happenings during the 
past decade is too long for us to make 
this a matter of sectional superiority or 
inferiority. The fact might just as well 
be recognized that over a large area of 
our country there is a reversion to codes 
of justice entirely satisfactory to Judge 
Lynch. Local authorities cannot be 
trusted as they could formerly to pro- 
tect the innocent or guilty from mob 
violence. We need a state constabulary. 
Not only is there-an increase of lawless- 
ness, but an increasing race hatred. This 
is the testimony of Prof. Kelly Miller of 
Howard University, after a 4,000-mile 
tour in the South just completed, de- 
scribed at length in the Springfield Re- 
publican of Aug. 28. 


NCERTAINTY having arisen as to 
Mr. Parker’s. attitude toward the 
issue of Filipino independence, some con- 
peepee mre tending that he differed 
Gaditinets ann from his party’s platform, 
the Philippines b¢ has written the follow- 
ing letter to J. G. Milburn, 

a leading lawyer of Buffalo, N. Y. 

You are entirely right in assuming that as I 

employed the phrase “ self-government,”’ it 
was intended to be identical with independ- 
ence, political and territorial. After noting 
the criticism referred to by you, I am still 
unable to understand how it can be said that 
a people enjoy self-government while another 
nation may in any degree whatever control 
their action. But to take away all possible 
opportunity for conjecture, it shall be made 
clear in the letter of acceptance that I am in 
hearty accord with that plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform which advocates treating the 
Filipinos precisely as we did the Cubans; and 
I also favor making the promise to them now 
to take such action as soon as it can prudently 
be done. 
It is pointed out by those who do not 
consider this letter wholly clear that in 
our negotiations with Cuba and our settle- 
ment of our permanent relations with 
that republic we insisted upon certain 
reservations of power for ourselves which 
prevent it from being truthfully said that 
Cuba is entirely independent of us now. 
But broadly speaking Mr. Parker’s letter 
unquestionably reveals him as in favor of 
a quicker setting up of a Filipino inde- 
pendent government than Mr. Roosevelt 
and Secretary of War Taft would urge; 
and Mr. Parker would promise such 
action, although hedging a bit as to the 
time of its fulfillment. In connection 
with this issue of extension of self-gov- 
ernment to the Filipinos sooner or later, 
it should be noted that practically all of 
the members of the deputation of Fili- 
pinos recently brought to this country 
by our Government have petitioned the 
President and Secretary of War to give 
immediately a representative lower house 
of legislation, such, for instance, as the 
Porto Ricans have. 


HE report of the English Inter-De- 

partment Committee on Physical 

Deterioration is more favorable than 

many English peo- 

England Looking Toward pig thought it 
Temperance Instruction 

ou the Sehuete might be. It is 

admitted that con- 

ditions ‘are bad, but not as bad as had 

been desctibed. Intoxicants, juvenileuse 


of tobacco, unsanitary conditions in the 
cities and towns, foolish emigration from 
the rural districts to the cities, improper 
and insufficient food, failure to utilize 
the schools for instruction respecting 
hygiene and temperance—these are some 
of the causes contributing to the bad 
conditions found. The committee rec- 
ommends unqualifiedly the introduction 
into English schools of a system of in- 
struction in temperance and hygiene, 
such as this country has known for 
many years, and it urges Parliamentary 
legislation prohibiting the sale of to- 
bacco to children. But the chief reli- 
ance, they say, must be on education 
rather thati on legislation. 


HE manifesto of the czar, issued the 

day.of the christening of his only 
son and commemorative of that auspi- 
cious event, concedes 
some minor points to 
those who have looked for relief from 
disabilities, personal, racial and political. 
But it registers no radical departure on 
the part of the ruler in the direction of 
liberty, and.in no sense is it an historic 
decree. With the placing of new loans 
and the call for a second reserve army, 
Russia has displayed anew her stubborn 
intention to fight on, come what may at 
Port Arthur and.to the army at the front 
under General Kuropatkin. Not the 
slightest disposition to cease the war be- 
cause of any recent or impending re- 
verses, however severe, is discernible at 
St. Petersburg. If some correspondents 
at the front with the Russian army who 
know how the Siberian road is working, 
and who know how Russian military 
power is concentrating at Harbin, are to 
be believed, any other policy by Russia 
would be craven and short.sighted. They 
predict that Russia’s turn of victory will 
come with the next campaign, and they 
are the more confident of this now that it 
is rumored that Russia and Germany 
have come to a secret understanding, 
by which Russia will be free to send her 
home army to the front, the fighting up 
to the present time having been done 
mainly with raw and undisciplined troops 
of the Siberian reserves. 


Russia’s Problems 


HUS argue some correspondents at 

thefront. Time will tell. One thing 
is certain—that Japan is sacrificing with 
a fanatical abandon a very 
large number of her infantry 
in the assault on Port Ar- 
thur, and the joint movement of the four 
Japanese armies against General Kuropat 
kin in the battle which has raged for nearly 
a week past along the Russian line of re- 
treat to Mukden also has revealed the 
Russians as fighting a desperate if losing 
game. Our opinion still is, however, that 
this is not a contest where mass, ponder- 
osity, unlimited reserves of men and 
stubbornness of defense are to count, as 
they often have.in past wars. Japan in 
her army is in possession of a better 
military instrument than Russia, one 
whose accuracy, celerity and force in 
attack has never been equalled probably. 
Science, fatalism and patriotism are a 
trio of forces difficult to overcome. 


Science versus 
Superstition 





Both the Honolulu Advertiser and the 
Honolulu Friend dissent entirely from Prof. 
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Bernard Moses’ recent statement respecting 
the grave mistake which he thinks the nation 
made in giving manhood suffrage to the 
Hawaiians. They admit that the first ef- 
fects of the franchise in the hands of the 
natives were unfortunate and discouraging, 
but they claim that a turn for the better has 
come, that carpet baggers who led the natives 
into evil have returned to the States, and that 
there is every promise of success for de- 
mocracy in Hawaii if patience is given its 
perfect fruit. Of course the Asiatic is still 
excepted, which so long as it continues pre- 
vents a perfect democracy. 





The Labeling Habit 


We are persuaded that many whole 
some interests and movements in the 
field of politics, theology and religion are 
suffering from a too profuse and indis- 
criminate use of labels. In domestic 
economy labels are an important aid to 
the systematic and orderly housewife. 
But what one can do wisely and without 
hesitation respecting a jar of preserved 
peaches he cannot always do as easily 
and surely respecting human beings. It 
is a jaunty way, to be sure, of disposing 
for the moment of your adversary. It 
obviates the necessity of close and exact 
thinking, and there will always be many 
persons to echo the accusation, but the 
question still remains, ‘‘Is the habit of 
labeling others one to be fostered? Is 
it kind, true and Christian? ”’ 

Last week’s issues of two religious 
papers illustrate our point. In Zion's 
Herald Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, the 
editor, feels compelled to rally to the de- 
fense both of Boston University and of 
the new editor of the Sunday School 
Journal, one of the publications of the 
Methodist Church. Dr. Parkhurst has 
found during a recent journey through 
New England that certain busybodies 
have been scattering widely the impres- 
sion that Boston University has gone 
over theologically to the Unitarian posi- 
tion, to which he replies: ‘‘ Neither the 
head of the university, nor a dean of a 
department, nor a professor holds what 
is known as the Unitarian view of Christ. 
There is absolutely no foundation for 
these wicked reports which are affright- 
ing many good people.” To charges, em- 
anating presumably from similar sources, 
that the new editor of the Sunday School 
Journal, Dr. T. J. McFarland, is a destruc- 
tive higher critic, Dr. Parkhurst makes a 
no less positive rejoinder, showing con- 
clusively that the man now under fire is 
not an untrustworthy and dangerous 
teacher, but in line with the best leaders 
of Methodism in this country and abroad. 
Dr. Parkhurst goes on to enter a plea in 
behalf of that kind of Higher Criticism 
which is ‘‘ reverent, loyal to Christ, and 
yet anxious to find out all that can be 
known of the structure and history of 
the different books of the Bible.” 

In another religious journal we find an 
editorial containing no direct assaults 
‘upon individuals, but implying by the 
way in which it uses such terms as gos- 
pel, conversion, evolution and Unitarian- 
ism that they all are capable of only one 
interpretation, and that Christians are to 
be divided into two utterly distinctive 
and hostile divisions according to whether 
or not they accept or reject certain tra- 
ditional interpretations of these terms. 
Some of the people in our churches whe 
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reagl this editorial will at once begin to 
apply it to the preachers, Sunday school 
teachers, theological professors and, col- 
lege presidents whom they happen to 
know, and the effort in many cases will 
neither be just to the men thus classified 
nor promote peace and brotherly love in 
the Christian world. So while one editor 
seeks to reassure and enlighten the rank 
and file of church members, the other 
alarms them, makes them more suspi- 
cious and renders the work of earnest, 
reverent men in many a parish all the 
more difficult. 

One trouble with this tendency to call 
names is that it takes little account of 
shadings of opinion. When you label 
some one else an evolutionist, a higher 
critic, an imperialist, a Universalist, you 
are not using language with the utmost 
precision. Granted that he is one or the 
other, the question still remains as to 
what kind of evolutionist or higher critic 
or imperialist or Universalist he is. Very 
often the word covers a considerable range 
of difference in method, temperament and 
underlying convictions. Again the thing 
for which the characterization serves is 
subject to modification from age to age. 
Professor Park used to say at Andover 
even in his time that there were at least 
three kinds of Calvinism, namely, Cal- 
vinism, John Calvinism and Merrimac 
Valley Calvinism. Jonathan Edwards 
was a Calvinist, but so, from certain 
points of view, is George A. Gordon, and 
yet how different is the latter’s working 
theology, not alone in certain details, but 
in its fundamental thought of the uni- 
verse and its outlook upon human life. 
The significance of terms applied to great 
sections of the Church or systems of 
thought must inevitably change because 
they have reference not to inanimate 
matter but to the thoughts, feelings and 
mental attitude of living men. Either as 
time goes on we discard them altogether, 
as we have the once formidable labels 
‘*Lapsarian’’ and ‘‘supralapsarian,”’ or 
else, recognizing the fluidity of human 
thought, we allow a reasonable latitude of 
interpretation. 

We rejoice to believe that the best ten- 
dencies of our age are away from the 
thoughtless and indiscriminate affixing 
to others of partisan names. The growth 
of the scientific temper makes men more 
cautious in this direction, and the com- 
mon mind is less and less disposed to see 
differences where they do not really exist. 
On the question of the Philippines, for 
example, we believe right-minded Ameri- 
cans are practically agreed in the desire 
not to hold them as a subject people. 
Party organs may rave loudly in the effort 
to show that there is here a tremendous 
difference of opinion between the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the two leading parties, 
but the average man in the street will not 
be fooled by such claptrap. So, too, in 
the realm of religion, arduous endeavors 
may be made to point out a real cleavage 
of opinion between Christians where it 
does not exist, to affix names’ to men 
which either they themselves would re- 
pudiate, or which they would honestly 
interpret in a way that would satisfy the 
overwhelming number of people in our 
churches. But this is a tendency to be 
be resisted. It does not make for the 
correct understanding of one another’s 
positions. It intimates the existence of 
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great defections and lapses in the Chris- 
tian Church which we are not able to 
detect. It arrays men against one another 
who ought to be shoulder to sh ulder in 
Christian campaigns. 





Free Religion and Modern 
Democracy 


It is reported that when Cardinal Sa- 
tolli met Pope Pius X. at the Vatican last 
week, for the first time after his return 
to Rome from this country, he described 
to the pope the devotion of the Ameri- 
can bishops and clergy to the head of the 
Roman Church, the increasing strength 
of Roman Catholicism here proved in 
many ways, but in none more acceptable 
to the pope than by the contributions he 
receives for the Church’s universal inter- 
ests. Especially did the cardinal com- 
ment on the deference shown him by 
non-Catholics while here, and the new 
attitude of toleration toward Catholi- 
cism in this country. Whereupon, with 
France in mind and the indifference of 
the French electors to the interests of the 
Roman Church, the pope is said to have 
remarked that such news from this coun- 
try was ‘a consolation at a moment 
when others are causing me so much 
grief.’”’ Moreover, it is said that the 
cardinal told the pope that American 
Catholics rejoiced in their exemption 
from any alliance with the State, and at- 
tributed not a little of their strength and 
unity to this exemption, to which the 
pope is said to have replied approvingly, 
‘In the United States there is true lib- 
erty and justice for all.” 

This is an interesting sidelight on one 
of the most momentous alterations of 
status now going on in Europe, namely, 
the very evident intention of the 
French Republic to abolish the Concordat, 
and the comparative indifference of the 
French electors who still are loyal to the 
Roman Church to a policy of the Govern- 
ment which means that the problem of 
self-support will at once face an institu- 
tion which, if it is to maintain anything 
like its present proportions, must in turn 
immediately make a heavy requisition 
on the Catholic laity for direct contribu- 
tions that hitherto have been met indi- 
rectly by payment of taxes to the State. 
Authorities differ in their prophecies as 
te what the response will be. 

Certain aspects of the papal policy that 
has led up to this nominal clash between 
the Republic and the Church have made 
us suspect that the.pope in his heart of 
hearts welcomes the coming sundering of 
ties, that he really believes that the im- 
mediate spiritual and ultimate financial 
health of the Church would be conserved 
by such relations between Church and 
State as exist in the United States, Great 
Britain, her colonies and Germany (so far 
as Roman Catholics are concerned); and 
we are confirmed in this suspicion by this 
reported interview between the pope and 
Cardinal Satolli. 

We are aware that the proposed sun- 
dering of the Concordat is creating grave 
financial problems for French Protestants 
as well as for Roman Catholics, and hap- 
pily bringing to pass unity among these 
Protestants, which is much needéd; but 
they as well as the Catholics will profit 
in the end, leaving to Cesar the things 
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which are his and assuming for them- 
selves those responsibilities which no 
spiritual body can safely intrust to men 
who are civic officials, 

If now France turns to us for a model 
in this detail of democratic government, 
we will be only giving back to her some- 
thing in return for the many ideas of 
essential democracy and spiritual liberty 
which we took from her earlier in our 
history; and if at this late day the 
Church of Rome indorses a principle 
long since discovered by our Protestant 
fathers in spiritual and political democ- 
racy, it will be but another proof of the 
beneficent effect which Protestantism 
has had and is having upon the Mother 
Church. 


Arbitration of the Free Church 
Issue 


It seems that the proposition that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, now among 
us, serve as arbitrator in the Free Church 
controversy was one of his own initiative 
and was not made at the suggestion of 
Lord Rosebery, as we intimated last 
week, basing our statement on a London 
letter to the New York Tribune. Dr. 
Davidson wrote to Principal Rainy of 
the defeated majority and Rev. Murdo 
Macqueen of the victorious minority, pro- 
posing to take part in promoting a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, basing his proffe 
on the ground that he was a Scotchman 
and an independent student of the ques- 
tions involved, and also because of his 
desire to see strife ended, as behooveth a 
Christian. He also intimated that he 
knew of two most competent and clear- 
headed public men who would be happy 
to serve with him if it were thought de- 
sirable. 

The controversy has not reached the 
stage where the final policy is clearly 
seen, but the British Weekly reports that 
the archbishop’s letter has been received 
with ‘‘ well-merited admiration and sym- 
pathy,” and, according to the Weekly, 
those who know the situation feel toler- 
ably confident that the case cannot be 
settled save by arbitration, if a satisfac- 
tory outcome is to be gained peacefully. 
Strife in Parliament and along partisan 
lines the Weekly deplores. The Christian 
World takes another point of view, one 
more in consonance with our own opinion 
expressed last week: ‘‘Is the Primate of 
an Established Church,”’ it asks, ‘ likely 
to command the confidence of both sides 
as an arbitrator in a dispute which has 
had the principle of Church Establishment 
as one of its two bones of contention? ”’ 

Two strong currents emerge already 
from this storm-sweptsea. Liberty of the 
Church, freedom from Establishment, 
self-rule—that is the tidal wave of reform 
in polity whose crest is now visible. And 
the second is like unto it, namely, explicit 
provision hereafter in the Church’s or- 
ganic law and her legislation for herself 
ordering that ‘“‘dead hand”’ of creed and 
bequest shall not control the evolution 
of the Church or prevent it from going 
whithersoever it cares to go. A hyper- 
Calvinistic minority of the old Free 
Church, by its insistence on the pound 
of flesh which law—not equity—has de- 
creed it, is hastening the day of the tri- 
umph of more liberal opinion as no influ- 
ence that the Liberals within the Scotch 
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Presbyterian churches exert could possi- 
bly have done. 





The Church on the March 


It is agreed by most military observers 
in the Orient that one of the reasons for 
Japanese victory in the war is her policy 


_of attack. She is fighting a campaign 


that is dominantly aggressive and offen- 
sive, and this not only because she is set 
to drive Russia out of Manchuria but 
because she believes that the secret of 
victory in war today isin tactics of 
offense rather than defense. 

Robert F. Horton of London has just 
announced that. there are two courses of 
policy for the Christian Church of Eng- 
land if it would retrieve the place it once 
held in society and do the work for the 
kingdom which Jesus expected it would 
do. Shé must; he says, see the necessity 
of approaching the world in a helpful 
ministry of care for the bodies and for 
the personal interests of men, and she 
must not wait for the people to come 
to her, but must go to the people. That 
is, her campaign must be offensive and 
aggressive, her troops must be out in the 
open, not on parade ground within for- 
tress walls. What the Church has to 
offer must be pressed as pertinaciously 
on those who need her message as the 
modern industrial or trading captain 
presses his products on those who should 
be consumers and who will be if enlight- 
ened or tempted to buy by seeing what 
there is to be bought. 

Such a policy if adopted by the Church 
means a stripping off of all that encum- 
bers, a willingness to endure privations 
that companies in barracks do not know 
of; it assumes peril, but it also assumes 
victorious conquest, the capture of foes, 
and a richer life while time endures to all 
who venture forth. For the emotions of 
action and of risks run are always more 
invigorating than those of quiescence 
and assured security. 





God Our Father 
The Prodigal Son 


The central figure of this most wonder- 
ful of parables is not the prodigal, cer- 
tainly not the elder son. It is the father 
with his patient and discerning love, his 
readiness to receive and bless the least 
return of confidence and his deliberate 
purpose that the love of his children, 
when he wins it perfectly at last, shall be 
permanent because it is entirely free. It 
is the parable of the Divine Father in his 
relations to the wandering hearts of his 
children. 

Our key to revelation must always be 
the loving fatherhood of God. This is the 
clear white light by which all doctrines 
and experiences are: to be proved and 


tested. We are to carry it with us into 


the darkest places of human experience 
and the chambers of human sin. There 
is no revelation of God’s mercy which is 
not glorified by this thought of father- 
hood... There is no threatening of God’s 


wrath. which makes it anything but the 


decision of a divine love for men. In the 
light of God’s fatherly affection we are 


‘to read his patience with the son who 


gathers his portion together and goes to 


spend it in a far country, and his patience 
also with the son who lives with him in 
daily misunderstanding. The prodigal 
younger son and the self-willed elder 
brother are alike monuments of God’s 
loving patience, and for each he cherishes 
a hope of final understanding and re- 
stored completeness of affection. 

When the prodigal begins to think of 
his home it is the Heavenly Father’s de- 
sire and affection which finds an echo in 
his heart. Yet it must be remembered that 
Christ chose to emphasize the self-denial 
of the Heavenly Father’s heart, the re- 
serve-which refuses to interfere with the 
son’s freedom, the stern restraint which 
acknowledges and respects the individ- 
uality of the sinning children. Whatever 
self-denial it may cost our Heavenly 
Father, we may be sure that he will 
never compel us to resume our places 
as his children. If we refuse his call, 
it seems to lie within our power to make 
refusal permanent. Nor can God’s love 
bring the wise laws of the household into 
contempt wholly to save a child from the 
fruits of his own sin. But in the parable 
he who came to sinners and denounced 
the self-contented Pharisees teaches us 
plainly that the heart for which the ex- 
periences of life have lost their charm 
and power is in more peril than the open 
sinner. The apparently hopeless figure is 
that of the elder son. 

This picture of the loving Heavenly 
Father, wisely patient, greatly longing, 
richly welcoming the returning child, im- 
plies and suggests the infinite value of 
our privilege as sons of God. Men grow 
impatient with life’s losses and its disap- 
pointments, but here is a pledge of oppor- 
tunity which all may share and which 
leads for all to the heights of possibility 
and hope. Now are we the sons of God. 
The development of the relation lies in 
the unknown future, but the opportunity 
is for every day. Here is strength for 
daily faithfulness and hope for great 
attainment. We need no change of place 
or increase of equipment. The least of 
the sons of God, in the smallest place, 
is dear to his Father’s heart. His life is 
a part of the Father’s plan. The home is 
ever open and welcome shall crown en- 
deavor with delight. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Sept. 4-10. Luke 15; 11-32. 





In Brief 
“Tt was Rev. F. W. Robertson who gave us 
the phrase, ‘The explosive power of a new 
affection.’”’—The Examiner. It was Thomas 
Chalmers, and he said expulsive, not explo- 
sive. 


The Italian Chamber of Commerce of New 
York city, made up of merchants who are na- 
tives of Italy, has been forced by recent events 
to denounce the crimes of blackmailing and 
kidnapping by criminal Italians, and to pledge 
to the police of the metropolis all aid in bring- 
ing the culprits to justice. 


War seems more like deliberate and premed- 
itated murder than ever when we read that 
Admiral Togo riddled the Russian ships at a 
distance of eight miles. Think of such preci- 
sion of aim on a moving sea! It means, of 
course, that a fleet on the ocean outside of 
Boston could knock the Statehouse to bits at 
its leisure with its big guns. 

Word comes to the American Board from 


E:zerum, in Turkey, that’ the buildings of the 
mission there devoted to education of boys 
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have been destroyed by fire. Last January the 
girls’ school was destroyed by fire, set, it is 
believed, by enemies of the institution. The 
school accommodated one hundred students 
preparing for Euphrates College. Particulars 
will come later by letter. 


The Catholic University in Washington is 
the latest institution to suffer from the specu- 
lative tendencies of its responsible financial 
administrator, the treasurer of the institution. 
The university will fight for the place of pre- 
ferred creditor, and if it gains it, stands tolose 
nothing ultimately, although of course ham- 
pered now by the tangle of its accounts and 
the multiplicity of litigants who are seeking 
protection. 





Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has lived on 
long enough to celebrate his seventy-eighth 
birthday and to receive countless dispatches 
of sympathy and appreciation. Certain of his 
symptoms which were ominous have passed 
away and he now takes considerable nourish- 
ment. But his strength does not increase and 
his heart action is very weak. His friends 
and physicians now simply chronicle his pres- 
ent condition and have given over prophecy. 


An Oklahoma banker is the successful bid- 
der for the $3,000,000 temporary certificates of 
Philippine indebtedness! In 1890 Oklahoma 
was born as a territory, and the Philippines 
bade fair to be Spain’s possession forever. 
Today a banker from the now rich and pros- 
perous territory enters New York, wins out 
in competition with its banker “kings” and 
loans the Government money for its work of 
civilizing a yet younger member of our family” 
circle. O America, what a wizard thou art! 





A significant thing in connection with the 
deplorable tragedy at Statesboro, Ga., was 
the declaration of Rey. Mr. Stubbs, the pas- 
tor of the Baptist church, that those mem- 
bers taking part in the lynching should be 
expelled. This is the first time to our knowl- 
edge that a member of a mob thereby lost 
standing in a church in the South. It isa 
healthy sign. When the Church becomes really 
stirred on this matter in a practical way the 
taproot of this form of anarchy will be cut up. 


Now that the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis seems to be one that will not 
have receipts equal to its expenditures, it is 
suggested by some that it increase its gate rev- 
enue by opening on Sunday. An Exposition 
official, speaking for the management, is quoted 
as repudiating any such intention even were it 
possible legally speaking. The contract be- 
tween the Exposition and the United States 
Government was drawn without any loopholes, 
and the directors are bonded: individually to 
carry out the pledge they made collectively. 








From our list of Commencement degrees re 
cently published one of more than personal 
interest was omitted, that of LL. D., con- 
ferred by the University of Aberdeen upon 
Rev. Thomas D. Christie, D. D., our well- 
known missionary in Turkey and president 
of St. Paul’s Institute in Tarsus. From the 
university came this significant statement, 
“The honor is given as representing the 
American schools and colleges in Asiatic Tur- 
key, one of the most remarkable educational 
schemes of the century that has just come to 
an end.” 





A widespread interest is being manifested 
in the effort now being made to save the Amer- 
ican Board from debt. Following the custom 
of every year the accounts will be kept open 
for donations until the morning of Sept. 8. 
Among the notable gifts already received 
from those who have joined this effort is 
one of $2,000, five others of $1,000 each, and 
several others of $500, while a large number 
of gifts from $1 upward have been received 
or promised. Much more is needed to insure 
success, and it is hoped that the next few days 
may bring many hundreds of such gifts to the 
Board’s treasury. 
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The death at Newport of Prof. C. W. Shields 
of Princeton removes a gracious and courtly 
personage who after long service in the Pres- 
byterian fold went over to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and became an advocate 
of church unity on the basis of recognition 
of the historic episcopate. Criticism of his 
course as a resident of Princeton for signing 
a petition for an inn license brought him into 
notoriety at onetime. His chair at Princeton 
—the harmony of science with religion—was 
much like that held at Glasgow by Henry 
Drammond, but his contributions to the sub- 
ject never attracted the attention that Drum- 
mond’s did. 





Rev. James D. Eaton, D. D., of Chihuahua, 
Mex., one of the American Board’s noble 
workers in that field, is taking a little furlough 
in New England and New York State necessi- 
tated in part by Mrs. Eaton’s illness, from 
which she is recovering at Newton High- 
lands, Mass. Thence he went to Montclair 
to occupy Dr. Bradford’s pulpit, preaching 
to the congregation whose special repre- 
sentative he is in Mexico. He expected 
also to attend the meeting of the executive 
committee of the International Sunday School 
Convention which has been in session in Buf- 
falothis week. Dr. Eaton brings back many 
interesting evidences of the progress of Prot- 
estantism in Mexico, one of its tokens being 
the recent establishment of a colony of Boers 
and the welcome that is being extended them 
by the Mexican Government. 





The many friends of Henry M. Moore, one 
of Massachusetts’ Congregational leading lay- 
men and a wheel horse for so many years in 
" aggressive Y. M. C. A. movements, will be 
glad to hear that he seems to be recovering 
from avery severe illness which has lasted for 
a fortnight. During this time he has been at 
the hotel in Northfield where he was when ill- 
ness seized him. If that painful experience 
was to be his, we know of no place outside his 
own home where Mr. Moore would be so con- 
tented under the infliction as at Northfield, 
close by the schools in whose upbuilding he 
has been so instrumental ever since they were 
first projected by Mr. Moody. It was a gra- 
cious courtesy, by the way, rendered by the 
girls of Northfield Seminary one Sunday 
morning when they went to the door of his 
chamber and sung some of his favorite gospel 
hymns. May this worthy representative of 
the old guard of Y. M. C. A. men long be 
spared to the many interests which have felt 
the touch of his devoted spirit! 





The account elsewhere printed from the pen 
of our editor in chief, Dr. Dunning, of the 
notable thanksgiving service in Moscow over 
the birth of an heir to the czar is one of the 
first descriptions published on this side the 
Atlantic by an eyewitness of the scene. Ina 
private letter from St. Petersburg Dr. Dun- 
ning says there is little in the outward appear- 
anee of the city to suggest that the nation is 
at war. Seldom does he see a man on the 
streets or in the horse cars reading a news- 
paper. Occasionally a little group gathers 
round a window and studies a map or a pic- 
ture of burning ships or marching armies, but 
hardly any one seems to buy the little sheets 
with big letters hawked about the streets. 
English newspapers in the hotel exhibit big 
black marks that cover up what the censor 
disapproves, but as far as Dr. Dunning’s ob- 
servation goes the Americans in his party, 
after their passports were accepted, were as 
safe in Russia as in any other country in 
Europe. Dr. Dunning expects to be back at 
his desk about the twelfth of September. 


The official head of the small but now tri- 
umphant minority of Scottish Free Churchmen 
must be incapable of magnanimity if the first 
sermon he preached after the recent decision 
of the English House of Lords represents him 
fairly. This Rev. Murdo Macqueen, with 
whose name our readers may not be quite so fa- 
miliar as with that of Principa] Rainy or George 
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Adam Smith, began by ttishking God for the 
House of Lords, and went on with almost 
fiendish delight to point out the plight of the 
United Free Church. As if that were not 
enough to satisfy his revengefal instincts, he 
proceeded to call the body that has just now 
been disposed of its property, ‘‘ Noah’s ark, 
full of clean and unclean animals, with the un- 
clean element predominating.’ How is that 
for religious diatribe? Murdo certainly lines 
up with the most intolerant bigots and shows 
himself to be a past master of the use of Bil- 
lingsgate. Let us trust, however, that his as- 
sociates in the recalcitrant faction will show a 
more conciliatory spirit when the all-impor- 
tant question of readjustment is seriously dis- 
cussed. 





In commenting on the Georgia barbarity at 
Statesboro, last week, we said that the only 
touch wanting to make it equal the savagery 
of the South Sea islanders was the cannibal- 
istic touch. In the current Independent the 
clever editor of the Pilot, Mr. James Jeffrey 
Roche, closes a satirical poem on the atrocity 
with this stanza: 

But I think of a thing more cruel, 
From a business point of view— 
That we waste so much costly fuel 
In roasting a Nigger or two, 
And have not the wit or gumption or grit 
To finish our barbecue! 
In an age as much given as this to utilization 
of by-products, surely it is a most uneconom- 
ical mode of dealing with its dead Negroes 
which our countrymen have. Instead of 
planning to send the victim’s bones by ex- 
press to the President of the United States, 
with the motive of insulting one who has in- 
curred obloquy because he has ventured to 
treat a great Negroina thoroughly Christian 
and American sort of way, why do not our 
Negro roasters utilize the bones for fertilizers 
and the flesh for food? 


Principal T. S. Inborden of the Brick Agri- 
cultural, Industrial and Normal School in En- 
field, N. C., is making hosts of friends in New 
England this summer; and he deserves them, 
for he belongs to the younger generation of 
trained and refined Négro leaders in whom 
lies the hope of the race. He has for the last 
nine years been doing far-reaching, construct- 
ive work at Enfield, bringing the institution 
to a position where it is worthy to rank in 
every way with Tuskegee, Talladega, Touga- 
loo and the other better known schools of 
the South. Principal Inborden captivated 
the Northfield August Conference, at which 
he was allowed on the evening of Mission- 
ary Day two minutes in which to tell his 
special story. He kept himself within those 
limits but so whetted the appetite of his 
hearers for more that when he was through 
Mr. Moody whispered to him, “You can 
have two minutes more.’’ Later in the ses- 
sion he was asked to occupy the entire time 
ata Round Top meeting. He is a keen, saga- 
cious, hopeful Negro whose skin is so white 
that he usually passes for a Caucasian, but he 
prefers to be lined up with members of his 
own race. The more such men who can be 
brought North to represent the A. M. A. 
schools the better, both for the work on the 
ground and the arousing of missionary im- 
pulses here at the North. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


A suggestion as to keeping in touch with 
absent young people (To Follow the Students, 
page 341). 

To be considered as the children return to 
Sunday school (Ingenious Sunday School 
Methods, page 343). 

Results of much research in missionary lines 
of which we hope our readers will avail them- 
selves (A Valuable Outline of Missionary 
Study, page 338), 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Around a dining table the other noon sev- 
eral ministers were discussing the degree of 
promptness with which churches pay their 
bills. ‘‘ During the last six months I have 
become one hundred dollars poorer because of 
the failure of churches and bodies of churches 
to furnish the stipends agreed upon,” said 
one. “And I,” said another in the group, 
“have often had to wait months for fifteen or 
twenty dollars due me as a summer supply. 
And even then I had to write several: times 
before the honorarium was forthcoming.’’ 
** Well, I’ve not had to write myself,” said a 
third, ‘‘ but I got some one else to write and in 
the course of a week or two the check came 
back in an envelope with no word of explana- 
tion or apology from the treasurer, who by 
rights ought to have sent me the money sev- 
eral months before.” “I am sorry for you 
fellows,”’ said the other minister in the com- 
pany, ‘“‘and I have not been without my diffi- 
culties in this particular, too, but I want to 
tell you a cheering incident of a recent Sun- 
day. When I came down from the pulpit the 
treasurer of the church which I was supply- 
ing walked up with some crisp new bank bills, 
and the deacon who introduced him told me 
that for sixteen years he has not failed to pay 
the pastor or the visiting minister every week 
the sum due. I looked at him with unfeigned 
admiration, but when I expressed my Opinion 
of him he modestly declared that he had only 
done what it was his duty to do.’’ 

a me 

The model church treasurer—there are 
many of them throughout the country—not 
infrequently draws upon his own bank ac- 
count in order to prevent the minister’s bills 
from becoming overdue. But on the other 
hand there is, I am sure, a lamentable amount 
of negligence, procrastination and inexcusable 
delinquency in the business methods of 
churches and of church treasurers. Thereby 
the standing of the church in the community is 
impaired and a number of persons are incon- 
venienced. There are few positions in which 
@ man can render larger service to institu- 
tional religion than as treasurer of a local 
church. He ought not to carry the financial 
burden alone, but he ought to show a reason- 
able amount of worldly wisdom in developing 
the benevolent impulses of the people and in 
putting the secular affairs of the church on a 


business basis. "i 


* - 

While I am on this general subject, I might 
as well unburden my mind with regard to an- 
other form of inconsiderateness on the part of 
churches toward their ministers. Attractive 
and sometimes handsome parsonages are 
erected without much thought of the expense 
involved in maintaining such establishments. 
A minister’ is domesticated in‘ a‘ house, the 
furnishing of which makes heavy drafts upon 
the minister’s bank account, or the warming 
of which requires an exceptional amount of 
fuel. Members of his parish living in houses 
of this type have an income twice as large as 
his, and yet they expect him to live there and 
exhibit a proper front to the world at half and 
sometimes less than half of what they would 
deem essential for the actual ongoing of 
the household machinery. Many ministers 
throughout the land have this sort of an ele- 
phant on their hands, and the standing wender 
is how they get along as well as they do. 
They would not be able even to edge along 
unless most of them, and their wives espe- 
cially, possessed the traditional ministerial 
capacity to make one dollar do the work of 
two in feeding, clothing and educating the 
children. But all the same, the men who 
hold the purse strings in the churches ought 
not to think their entire duty has been done 
by the minister when they have placed at his 
disposal a parsonage. Think how you would 
like to liye in it yourselves, brethren, on the 
money which the parson has to spend. 


~ 
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Two London Temples ‘ind Tite Popular English Preachers 


On a Sunday morning just past I 
walked down Chancery Lane, past Lin- 
coln’s Inn, across Fleet Street and 
through the gray old Archway into the 
Inner Temple. Descending a few worn 
stone steps I passed with others into the 
Temple Church. Involuntarily I paused 





CANON H. HENSLEY HENSON 


a moment by the effigies of the Knights 
Templars lying prone beneath their shields 
in the Round Church; but it was not as 
a sight-seer that I had come, and I pur- 
sued my way therefore inte the choir, 
treading upon the engraved Agnus Dei 
or the Pegasus at every step on the richly 
tiled floor. 

As the organ music resounded and the 
congregation gathered I watched from 
my secluded stall the really remarkable 
picture. Albeit on a small seale, the in- 
terior of the Temple Chureh is a sur- 
passingly beautiful specimen of early 
English architecture. The choir dates 
from 1240 and has been worthily pre- 
served and restored. All of poetry, charm 
and religious expression which can be 
given by clustered pillar, groined arch 
and stained window full of medieval 
symbolism are here embodied in richest 
harmony. And upon all rests the mel- 
low,. softening touch of antiquity. 

No discordant note strikes the eye in 
the surroundings, and the procession of 
fair-faced, white-robed youths who pres- 
ently pass slowly forward t@ their places 
between the ancient black.oak benches 
completes the picture. Ne discordant 
note strikes the ear as the pure voices 
are lifted in the chanted psalm and 
solemn Amen. The music is nobly beau- 
tiful, full of stately gravity. 

The congregation is as remarkable per- 
haps as the place; certainly it is as digni- 
fied. The central seats of the choir are 
filled mainly with members of the great 
temple corporations—barristers, judges 
and the like. Hardly could be found in 
all London rows of faces more select, 
more finely typical. These are clear-eyed, 
clean-skinned Anglo-Saxons, with the 
stamp of trained intellect on every brow, 
thought and judgment in the lines of 
every face, the firm, settled complacence 
of the non-imaginative Englishman on 
each mouth. An extraordinarily serious 
company this, moreover—“ potent, grave 
and reverend seigniors”’ all—decorously 


An Impression and a Comparison 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


attentive to the service, performing the 
religious devoir with faultless accuracy 
as belonging to the program of a gentle- 
man. 

The Master of the Temple, the lamented 
Canon Ainger, is missing from his ac- 
customed place. In his stead the canon 
of St. Margaret’s, Rev. H. Hensley Hen- 
son, mounts to the pulpit and kneels for 
a moment, with one white wing of his 
surplice thrown over his face. One won- 
ders vaguely how much or how little that 
graceful habit may mean in this case. 

The sermon is extremely interesting, 
the preacher’s personality more so; both 
are as cold as the congregation. And 
yet, underlying the sermon is something 
of the suppressed spiritual passion which 
one thinks to read in the worn, macerated 
face, the irregular features, the troubled, 
eager eyes of the preacher. 

It cannot be without spiritual passion 
that he says the time has come when no 
clergyman of the Church of England can 
conduct her service according to the lit- 
eral utterances of the Prayer-book and not 
blush for shame at his own insincerity. 
It cannot be, if the sincere, ascetic face 
rightly gives the nature of the man, that 
Canon Henson speaks the last word of 
the school of criticism which he repre- 
sents without-a pang. 

Keen, cool,’ unsparing, however, is his 
utterance as he strips bare remorselessly 
the “incredible puerilities ” of supernatu- 
ralism which the Church has so long held 
sacred, and pleads for sincerity of avowal 
of their revolt among the laity as well as 
among the clergy. The duty of utter 
fidelity to truth, lead where it may, is 
evidently laid upon the latter, but the 
preacher calls upon his hearers of the 
great legal profession to witness that this 
duty is laid no whit more upon clergy 
than upon laymen. Let us together face 
the facts. What the fathers ignorantly 
worshiped is in this day declared unto us 
no longer authoritative ! 


At half-past six that evening I took 
my place on the wind-swept pavement of 
Holborn Viaduct in a long line of men 
and women. With, them I stood for half 
an hour waiting patiently for admittance, 
if it were but to standing room, in an- 
other ‘‘temple,” the City Temple, the 
pastor whereof is rated the most popular 
preacher in England. At length I gained 
the interior and a seat and had chance 
to look about me. After the grave and 
stately ecclesiastical harmony of the tem- 
ple I had visited in the morning the 
aspect of my present surroundings smote 
upon my esthetic.sense with an acute- 
ness from which’ it shrank as the eye 
shrinks from harsh and sudden light, the 
ear from shrill discord. 

I had taken my dinner the evening be- 
fore in the great Holborn restaurant. 
Alas, that possessed a more devotional 
interior! It was at the moment my im- 
pression that there could never have been 
a more baldly meaningless church con- 
ceived than this. Confronting me was 


the pulpit breastwork, paneled with geo- 
metric designs as destitute of symbolism 
as @ length of linoleum, and on the whole 
strikingly like one. Beyond rose the 
choir seats filled with young men and 
women, the latter attired in every con- 
ceivable color, a bewildering array of 
Oxford Street shop flowers, feathers, 
trinkets. (A movement is now on foot 
for a sober uniform for this choir, a 
matter for sincere gratification.) Above 
the choir towered the facade of a large 
organ with Corinthian pillars thick with 
gilt. 

The gallery running around the entire 
interior of the church presented a front 
decked out gayly with gilded wreaths and 
trumpets, devices innocent of all connec- 
tion with the practice of religion, incapa- 
ble of suggestion, unless it be a sugges- 
tion of the saloon of an ocean liner: 
Over the gallery for mural: decoration 
was a series of medallion portraits of 
Nonconfermist worthies: Joseph Parker, 
Charles Spurgeon, John Wesley, Oliver 
Cromwell, etc. To each was given in 
large gilt letters his name, flat-footed, 
square-cut, as on a signboard. 

The service had begun and solos were 
now performed as in a concert, one bya 
young man in a red necktie, another by a 
young woman in a pink. blouse and pic- 
ture hat. 

By this time my sense of the fitness of 
things lay slain. Is it necessary, I won- 
dered, for Nonconformity to be as dis- 
cordant, as inartistic, as all this? Are 
taste and imagination, poetry and art to 
be wholly sacrificed out of fear that they 
usurp the place of the spiritual? Better 
then the plain drab of the Quaker meet- 
ing house. Again I thought of that other 





REV. REGINALD J, CAMPBELL 


temple of the morning and longed for 
ex. studious cloisters pale, 

And loved the high embower’d roof 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Then holy words fell soothingly upon 
my ear. A man was speaking, a man 
clad in a plain black gown with a fervent 
young face and gray hair above dark and’ 
striking brows, the man whom the vast 
crowd of people about me and those with“ 
out the doors unable to enter had come 
to see and hear. 
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Has he a message? a voice within me 
cried, for then all else can be forgiven. 
After all, this edifice is not the expres- 
sion of Reginald J. Campbell; very likely 
he, too, prefers the othertemple. Bright, 
beautiful, helpful the man seemed to me, 
with an earnest and urgent desire to guide 
and serve his fellows. As far as he can 
he will help them; he is very busy all 
day about it, even if the highest inner 
vision isnot his. For this young preacher 
is not a seer, not quite a soldier even, but 
certainly he is a very attractive saint, 
with a heart that touches the hearts of 
weary, workaday men and women in this 
cruel struggle of London life. I came 
away reconciled in a measure to the City 
Temple. The very ugliness of it endears 
it, I am confident, to the popular English 
heart, and it stands like a lighthouse with 
all London surging around it, and there 
are some whom its light guides home. 

The canon of St. Margaret’s is not at 
the moment engaged in guiding wander- 
ers home. Just now all London is astir 
over his article on The Future of the 
Bible in the Contemporary. He marvels 
at the patient tolerance with which the 
people listen to the reading of the lessons 
in the church service in spite of their 
obsolete and inappropriate contents. He 
deplores the demoralizing and mischiev- 
ous influence of much thus read, under 
the senseless bondage of habit, from the 
Bible. He pleads for the frequent sub- 
stitution of passages from the great Eng- 
lish poets and authors. Plainly he pur- 
poses to do yeoman service, if not more, 
in clearing the ground of every lingering 
root of superstition regarding what Mr. 
Gladstone was pleased to call ‘‘the im- 
pregnable rock of Holy Scripture.” Not 
all churchmen are ready yet to follow 
him, 

Meanwhile Mr. Campbell, the idol of 
Nonconformists, goes to court under the 
wing of the Bishop of London, an active 
supporter of that Education Bill against 
the medievalism of which Nonconform- 
ists all over England are just now pro- 
testing, even to the suffering of bonds and 
imprisonment. In his noonday sermons 
to business men he is furthermore ideal- 
izing Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in orator- 
ical climaxes as-an exemplar of fearless 
devotion to his country’s highest inter- 
ests. The ex-colonial secretary is not at 
the moment idealized by the men whose 
forefathers were led by Pym and Hamp- 
den, Cromwell and Milton. The climax 
is hissed down in the noonday temple 
service, and’ a vague uneasiness creeps 
into the Nonconformist conscience con- 
cerning the tastes and sympathies of 
their temple preacher. 

Canon Henson and Mr. Campbell are 
alike London born, Oxford bred, and in 
age of the same decade. Each plays at 
this time a conspicuous part in the re- 
ligious life of London. The eyes of the 
many who seek authoritative leadership 
are upon them with the question, Art 
thou he that should come or look we for 
another? 


The organ of the Orthodox Greek Church 
issued in Japan, contrasting the freedom 
which Greek Ohristian priests enjoy in Japan 
with persecution of other Christians in Rus- 
sia by the Orthodox Greek Church, says that 
religion. fares better when free from state 
control and state interference. 
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Confessions of a Choir Master 


The Sorrows and the Satisfactions of a Responsible Position 


By OnE Wuo Has HE Lp It ror Two DEcADES 


What shall I confess? Inclusively, that 
the life of a choir master is one of min- 
gled disappointment and satisfaction, re- 
gret and happiness, disheartenment and 
inspiration, and is one to be both shunned 
and welcomed. 

Perhaps most of my disappointments 
have been due to impatience, and I’ll con- 
fess that I have been impatient some- 
times. 

With the minister: (1) because of his 
lack of sympathy with my plans for the 
enrichment of his service. I thought I 
knew more than he about the relation 
of music to worship, and that I might be 
helpful to him; but he practically said, 
‘‘Take care of your end of the church 
and I will of mine,’ forgetting that I 
could easily have vitiated all his influ- 
ence if I had so chosen; (2) because he 
so often, perhaps unwittingly, has inti- 
mated that the worship begins with the 
invocation only or with some other 
spoken words, while I have felt and 
wished the people to feel that the service 
begins with the organ prelude, which I 
try to make helpful to the people and 
acceptable to God. 

Counterbalancing these and other dis- 
appointments has been the satisfaction 
of heartiest sympathy of other ministers 
who have expressed their appreciation of 
my help and have welcomed it; who by 
incorporating some hints of the anthem 
texts in their prayers have shown the 
people that they were interested listeners. 

Then I have been impatient with the 
people sometimes (1) for coming so tar- 
dily to church and thus seeming also to 
intimate that the organ prelude is of little 
value, and that even the Lord Jehovah 
does not care whether his praise in Dox- 
ology or anthem is interrupted; (2) for 
rising in such a straggling manner when 
the congregation stands for singing, for- 
getting that all things should ‘‘be done 
decently and in order”’; (8) for advising 
changes in the order of service, forgetting 
that a logical, well-balanced plan should 
not be overthrown to meet the whim of a 
few; (4) for objecting to the personal 
appearance or costume of the choir mem- 
bers, who are giving their valuable serv- 
ices to the church and cannot afford, if 
they would, Worth costumes and Parisian 
hats for the edification of presumable 
worshipers of Him who looketh not ‘‘on 
the outward appearance.’”’ 

Counterbalancing,.yea, overwhelmingly 
counterbalancing such causes of disap- 
pointment has been the kindness of the 
people, patient with our shortcomings in 
the choir gallery, appreciative of our 
efforts, generous in their support of our 
work, sympathetic in their listening and 
ready with their words of commendation. 
And what more can a choir master and 
choir desire? 

I have sometimes been impatient with 
my. choir (1) for the occasional absence 
from important rehearsals, thus disap- 
pointing plans formed for the next day 
and even compelling wholly new selec- 
tions; (2). for the occasional inattention of 
some members at. rehearsals, thus laying 
extra work on all.in-order to produce de- 


sired results; (3) for the occasional whis- 
perings by some during public worship, 
thus disappointing my expectations in the 
direction of good breeding and setting an 
example only too easily imitated by young 
people in the congregation. 

But when I recall the fidelity with which 


they have attended rehearsals in rainy — 


weather or clear, in heat or cold; the 
earnest way in which they have worked 
in preparation for the Sabbath services; 
the loyalty which they have shown to me 
personally ; the consecration to the blessed 
Lord whom they serve in their song; the 
reverent demeanor which has beeh a 
marked characteristic of the choir as a 
whole; to say nothing of the excellent 
musical work done by them, the thought 
has come again and again, What a satis- 
faction to have such a splendid choir! 
Blessed is the man thus favored ! , 

Of course, Ihave regretted falling so 
far short of the attainment of ideals, and 
the mistakes in plan or performance of 
self or choir. Many a time have I been 
ashamed of slips unnoticed perhaps by the 
many but discernible by the critical few ; 
many a time have I been disheartened by 
the effect on the choir of weather or of 
outside attractions which have caused ab- 
sences from rehearsal or service, and 
sometimes I have been sorely tempted to 
give up the work and retire to the ease of 
the pews. 

But when the choir does well, and it 
usually does, there is a happiness in be- 
ing in the midst of the success and direct- 
ing its on-going that the pews cannot 
give; and when I feel the mighty organ 
under my control and am swaying the 
congregation according to my own emo- 
tional mood I know that I possess a 
power for good that even the preacher 
might envy, while the thought that the 
Lord Jesus may count my service in his 
church as worthy of his acceptance as 
that of the minister comes as a glorious 
inspiration to renewed activity. 

For those who hate drudgery and look 
only at pay, who have no sympathy with 
the church and its doctrines, who are 
downcast by tribulations or who possess 
no tact, the work of a choir master is to 
be shunned; but for the Christian mu- 
sician (and why should the leader in 
praise be different in kind from the 
leader in prayer?) who possesses pa- 
tience, sympathy, consecration and good 
taste, who desires a place where his spe- 
cial talent may have great influence in 
honoring his Master, who wishes to feel 
the thrill of sanctified emotion as he 
guides the people in their songs of praise 
or petition or glad self-surrender, there 
is no more useful position among the 
varied activities of the church, and few 
that equal it in deep and abiding joy. 





’Tis in such poor, common days, 

Made of morning, noon and night, 

Golden truth has leaped to light, 

Potent messages have sped, 

Torches flashed with running rays, 

World-ranes started on their flight. 
-—Edward Rowland Sill. 
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‘The United Free Church and the House of Lords’ 


A Plea for a Noble Church Sorely Smitten by the Recent Judicial Decision 


By PrincipaAL A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D. D., OxrorD, ENGLAND 


Scotland suddenly finds itself in a 
graver ecclesiastical crisis than it has 
known since 1848, the memorable year of 
what is termed the Disruption, and the 
crisis is as pathetic as it is grave. The 
body that till four years ago was known 
as the Free Church of Scotland had 
served nobly the cause of religion, both 
at home and abroad. It had been born 
amid the usual chorus of Sadducean 
sneers. Men said that the ministers loved 
their assured stipends and their comfort- 


able manses too well to obey what they 


vaunted as their consciences. A philoso- 
pher exhorted the impassioned divines 
and their heedless supporters not to be 
‘martyrs by mistake.” A leading min- 
ister of the crown believed the informant 
who told him that the ministers would 
not go out, and was surprised to find that 
the men he had expected to be cowards 
turned out to be heroes whose act made 
one of the coolest and most capable Scots- 
men of the day exclaim, ‘‘I am proud of 
my country.” 

If ever any Church proved worthy of her 
heroic birth the Free Church did. ‘‘ Wis- 
dom was justified of her children.’’ The re- 


Jigious zeal of the country was more than 


doubled; a new church and manse were 
built in every parish, new missions were 
established in India and elsewhere, the 
educational agencies of the country were 
enormously increased, new colleges were 
founded, one being so equipped as to pro- 
pose to become a new university. And 
the Church was a learned as well as a 
zealous body, produced scholars of dis- 
tinction and a clergy that could be de- 
scribed as, on the average, the best edu- 
cated in Christendom. And this’is said 
not lightly nor with any intention to be 
simply courteous, but with deliberation ; 
and the Church was as fervent in spirit 
as it was diligent in the cultivation of 
letters. It stood for a peculiarly active 
type of evangelical yeligion—a type that 
was in Scotland distinctively national and 
historical and neither Highland nor Low- 
land. And asa Church it had made for 
unity amid the much divided and pugna- 
cious Presbyterians of the north. One 
of its first acts in this direction was to 
reconcile to its larger being the body 
which Dr. Thomas McCril so long and 
so honorably represented. Later it had 
incorporated the Church which claimed to 
embody the ideal of Richard Cameron 
and which had done so much to enrich 
Scottish character even while laboriously 
striving to help its people, apart from the 
national civil life. The last of its good 
deeds in this direction was done in 1900, 
when by union with the United Presby- 
terian Church a long step was taken 
towards healing the divisions of the past ; 
and for this, the last of its good deeds, 
it has been doomed to suffer at the hands 
of our highest judicial authority a wound 
which would have proved fatal had the 
body been less robust and lived amid a 
less robust people. 





* Reprinted from the London Speaker. 


CALMNESS AND COURAGE OF THE 
STRICKEN CHURCH 


Now, the remarkable feature in the 
situation is the serenity within the dis- 
tress with which the United Free Church 
has received the judicial decision of the 
House of Lords. The circular the au- 
thorities have issued is as remarkable 
for its grace and courtesy as for its 
strength. It contains no word that can 
offend the most fastidious believer in 
legal infallibility, but it is quite clear as 
to the duty of obeying conscience at 
whatever cost. As if to supply us with 
a contrast and an object lesson in the 
meaning of the victory, the newspapers 
report a sermon by Rev. Murdo Mac- 
queen, moderator of the Free Church. 
He says that the professors of the United 
Free Church were beginning to roar and 
shriek and yell because they had lost 
every penny of their salaries. To pay 
them would be to “divert funds to the 
propagation of error and falsehood,” 
which is impossible in a Church that 
dare not for any such purpose alienate a 
shilling of its funds or a stick or stone of 
its property. And so on the wild talk 
goes, showing nothing but the frantic 
incapacity of the talker to administer the 
funds which were collected to realize the 
ideals of the old Free Church. For the 
colleges which it built up were remark- 
able alike as seats of light and learning. 
In them had taught men with the massive 
mind of Principal Cunningham, the rich 
learning and genial spirit of Rabbi Dun- 
can, the fine enthusiasm for Semitic 
knowledge and poetic insight of A. B. 
Davidson, the vivacity and encyclopedic 
science of Robertson Smith, the elabo- 
rate and courteous scholarship of Pat- 
rick Fairbairn, the delicacy and geniality 
of thought of Henry Drummond, the 
critical sagacity and intellectual force of 
A. B. Bruce, and in them teach today 
men as well known and as influential as 
these in the regions of theological thought 
and religious learning. To see these men 
abolished and their places attempted to 
be taken by men like the moderator of 
the Free Church may be justified by a 
decision of impossible law, but it is too 
contrary to statesmanship and even to 
common sense to be tolerable in a coun- 
try so devoted to education and religion 
as Scotland. The Church that suffers 
does not suffer alone; the nation suffers 
with it in it; and the Scottish people 
have had hitherto too much feeling for 
the reality of things to respect a legality 
which is a glaring outrage upon good and 
moral feeling. 


A QUESTION FOR A WHOLE PEOPLE 


I write this, though I am neither a Cal- 
vinist nor a Presbyterian, and I know full 
well what it is to renounce, and to suffer 
for renouncing, an ancestral creed and 
Church. But I feel that the more the 
present situation, and the decision which 
has caused it, is looked at without preju- 
dice and without passion, the less will it 


be allowed to remain the question of a 
single Church, and the more will it be- 
come a question fora whole people. And 
this feeling I wish here to express. 

May I urge my countrymen not to be 
drawn away to side issues, but to insist 
on fairly facing the real question them- 
selves and on seeing that it is fairly and 
squarely faced. Men are here accidents 
—discussions concerning their characters, 
their motives and their modes of action 
may be left to our Sadducean friends, 
who are never so happy as when plotting 
with Pilate how best to defame innocence 
and bring it to the cross. It is the act of 
a knave to doubt the motives of an oppo- 
nent, especially when every test that can 
be applied to public character proves the 
opponent to be the more honorable man 
of the two. Nor is the mode or op- 
portuneness of the union more than a 
side issue, with all the doubtful and de- 
batable points as to whether the terms 
offered to the insignificant persons com- 
posing the insignificant minority were or 
were not too harsh. The real, the only 
matter now at issue, is whether a deci- 
sion which may have been framed by em- 
inent and honorable lawyers according to 
their own reading of the law, ought to be, 
even where it violates every principle of 
equitable common sense, indorsed by a 
whole people. It is not a seemly thing 
for any State, nor does it become the 
honor of any people, to stand by a deci- 
sion which involves an unjust transfer- 
ence of property and which in the name 
of law and by its authority proposes to 
inflict more undeserved and inequitable 
suffering on an innocent society than can 
find a parallel in the whole of history. 
The law that makes a man a martyr for 
conscience’ sake may be harsh; but the 
law that inflicts martyrdom on a whole 
community is indefinitely harsher. 


ONLY AN ENGLISH COURT WOULD MAKE 
SUCH A DECISION 


But this decision raises anether ques. 
tion in a very sharp and definite form, 
viz., What is the Church and what its 
relation to its creed? The Scottish judges 
had the Scottish idea of the Church, looked 
at the case through it, and decided in 
favor of the United Free Church. The 
House of Lords refused to entertain the 
idea, or to look at the case through it, 
and so its judgment was adverse. In the 
early discussions the Lord Chancellor 
would not allow the term Church to be 
used, said in effect they had no concern 
with it whatever, and insisted on regard- 
ing the question as one of a trust which 
was governed throughout by civil con- 
tract and the laws relating thereto. But 
to decide against the admissibility of the 
idea of the Church was to decide against 
the status of the Church as a Church be- 
fore the law. But is this according to 
the history and usage of Scotland? Would 
it ever have occurred to a body of Scot- 
tish judges so to act and decide? The 
chancellor’s argument might have been 
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valid against a Church like the Anglican, 
which is no collective unity, nor has it 
any corporate existence, but only what 
may be termed a legally parochial being; 
but his argument was irrelevant, and 
therefore invalid against a Presbyterian 
Church, which is a collective and corpor- 
ate unity, and can act asawhole. It is 
a State as well as a Church; its assembly 
is a legislative and administrative as well 
as an executive body. It is governed by 
laws of its own making, and it cannot 
surrender the right to make its own laws 
without denying its constituent idea. 
The unity of a Presbyterian Church does 
not consist, as the chancellor argued, in 
“the unity of its doctrines’ or the main- 
tenance of its ‘‘creeds, confessions, for- 
mularies and tests,’’ but in its people, 
those who live within it as within a living 
body. How this bears on the question is 
obvious enough ; the property the Church 
holds it holds as a Presbyterian Church, 
which is not constituted by its documents 
any more than a State is constituted by 
its laws, but has the same right as the 
State to make its documents or enact its 
laws. In other words, the people who 
gave property or money to the Church 
gave to the Church, and not to title deeds, 
to the Church as a body they knew, lived 
in, voted through, and if they ever thought 
of the documents they thought of them 
as framed and interpreted by the Church, 
in its possession rather than it in theirs. 
The notion that the Church was founded 
on and must be judged by documents itself 
created occurred to no one. Their judg- 
ments were framed not according to any 
abstract legal formule, but according to 
the facts they knew. And they would 
have said that the Church was a living 
body, and not dead, a sort of corpse 
swathed and coffined in documents it 
had itself drawn up. 

I will not attempt to follow the Lord 
Chancellor through his recent remark- 
able disquisition on doctrine. I read it 
with feelings of humiliation and affront. 
I admire the Westminster divines, but I 
neither believe nor love the Westminster 
Confession, yet I should be ashamed to 
judge a tyro in theology with a modicum 
of the got-up and fundamentally incor- 
rect knowledge which the Lord Chancel- 
lor of England brought to one of the 
greatest trials in history. 


THE CLAIMS OF EQUITY 


On the law of the case I will not now 
attempt to speak. Here, indeed, I am a 
mere layman, and claim to be nothing 
more. Only one thing I am clear about, 
viz., that cannot be good in law which is 
bad in justice, and the injustice or inequity 
of the late decision is its most flagrant fea- 
ture. I do not question either the honor 
or the legal competence or the authority of 
the tribunal which pronounced judgment, 
and what I say almost every judge speak- 
ing as man and not as lawyer would 
have said. And the longer the decision 
stands before the conscience of the Scot- 
tish people, the more emphatically will 
they say the same thing. If anything 
could make Thomas Chalmers, Robert 
Candlish, James Begg, Henry Moncrieff, 
Thomas Guthrie, William Cunningham, 
Robert Buchanan, Robert Gordon, Hugh 
Miller, or any other of the fathers and 
founders of the Free Church, break the 
silence of the tomb, it would be the idea 
of the property they had collected with 
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such labor, and the Church they had 
founded with such infinite care and en- 
thusiasm, passing into the custody of the 
score or two of men who have found a 
spokesman in the “moderator of the 
Free Church of Scotland,” while thou- 
sands of their faithful sons are cast out 
into the wilderness. I have written as 
a Scotsman who is proud of his country 
and loves his people, and who counts it 
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one of the rarest privileges of his life to 
number some of his dearest and most in- 
timate friends in the! ministers of the 
United Free Church. But, much as I 
love my country, people and friends, I 
hope I love freedom and justice still 
more, and what can one do but plead the 
cause of a Church which has so well 
served the freedom and the justice he so 
deeply loves? 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. Im the mecessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


77. To me, the purpose of the Church is to 
develop manhood. In fact, the purpose of 
our life here and of all the world is the devel- 
oping of our manhood. Am I right in this? 
—J. A. K. (New York). 

Yes, if you put enough into ‘‘ manhood.” 
The aim must not be conceived as merely in- 
dividual, of course; it must take clearly into 
account all other personalities. God’s pur- 
pose is evidently to bring his children to their 
highest possibilities all around, in the broth- 
erly and fatherly civilization of the kingdom 
ef God. We do not seem to be able to con- 
ceive any higher purpose even for God him- 
self. 


78. Is there not abundant reason for direct- 
ing our prayers to God the Father?—p. pD. D. 
(Ohio). 

This question has reference to a previous 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Shall we pray to the 
Father or to Christ?” I can only say further 
that the New Testament seems to furnish 
some thirty cases in which prayer to Christ is 
either directly expressed or implied. And 
this New Testament fact is quite in harmony 
with the practically universal practice of the 
Church since, as shown inits hymns. Almost, 
if not quite, from the beginning, prayer in the 
Church seems to have been made either to the 
Father or to Christ, and I suppose on the 
ground indicated in the previous answer. 
And this usage does not seem to me inconsist- 
ent with the passages indicated in the rest of 
your question, not printed. 


79. (1) Does the welfare of our denomination 
and churches demand the expression at con- 
ventions of increased lay interest in the com- 
mon problems and fellowship of the churches? 
(2) If so, in what way is this to be brought 
about—by changes of program, changes of 
polity, or in some other way? (3) Would a 
closer organization of the churches, with 
definite power lodged in the convention, con- 
tribute to this result?—w. u. 8. (Wisconsin). 

(1) Yes. Increased lay interest and the ex- 
pression of it are pre-eminently fitting and 
desirable in Congregational churches. Our 
laymen have already made great contributions 
and have still greater contributions, I am per- 
suaded, yet to make. (2) Largely through 
keeping this aim distinctly in mind and di- 
rectly working toward it, by using all possible 
personal influences to that end. (3) I doubt 
it. The final power must be moral, anyway. 
Seeming gains secured in other ways are often 
much more seeming than real, because for 
genuine gains one must carry men’s real 
convictions. 


80. What proofs outside the Bible would 
you give to a person who denies the person- 
ality of God, and believes that God is good- 
ness?—L. T. B. (New York). 

Your friend evidently has not thought his 
position through; and he is not alone, unfor- 
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tunately, in this shallow use of terms that 
have no meaning in the sense used. Good- 
ness is a simple abstraction, and the only real 
moral goodness we know is a state of will on 
the part of a person. To affirm goodness, 
therefore, of God in a real and vital sense 
is to affirm at the same time that God isa 
person. If the word goodness is used in some 
other than the moral sense, there would be, 
then, no possible God worth talking about. 


81. What books would you recommend for 
the study of the prophetic period?—kx. 8. 8. 
(Texas). 

For semi-popular study, that is at the same 
time thoroughly scholarly, nothing better, I 
think, can be recommended than George Adam 
Smith’s The Book of the Twelve Prophets and 
Sanders and Kent’s The Messages of the 
Earlier and Later Prophets. To these might 
well be added Cornill’s stimulating little book, 
The Prophets of Israel, and Robertson Smith’s 
volume with the same title. Kirkpatrick’s 
Doctrine of the Prophets is also well put from 
a@ more conservative point of view. Espe- 
cially important is Davidson’s Old Testament 
Prophecy, recently issued. The articles in 
Hastings’s Bible Dictionary should not be 
forgotten, and the bibliography in connection 
with them would give references for those 
wishing to carry the study much further. 


82. How do you explain such passages as 
Gal. 3: 13 and 1 Peter 2: 24; do they mean 
more than that Christ took upon his heart 
the burden of our sin?—k. 8. 8. (Texas). 

That would be the deepest possible way in 
which sin could be borne, as all the light com- 
ing from our own closest personal relations 
tends to show. The father’s payment of the 
fine or the bearing of the imprisonment for 
the sinning son would be a small part of the 
burden which he really carries in his son’s sin; 
and it is by no means the part that is morally 
most significant. So the cross of Christ bears 
witness to the suffering heart of God, that 
God is no indifferent on-looker and that he 
spares nothing in his seeking after his chil- 
dren. In the strict sense, of course, Christ 
was not punished or under the condemnation 
of God on the cross. God never more thor- 
oughly approved of Christ. But in one sense 
he may still be said to bear really a part, at 
least, of our penalty. For just so far as the 
personal relation into which we have entered 
with him becomes effective in counterworking 
the results of sin, in just that degree the work 
of Christ is a substitution for our penalty. 





One Englishman’s Opinion 


Mark Guy Pearse returns to England saying 
this about us: ; 


I never saw a woman in any public- 
house in Canada or the States. I never 
saw on any table, or even in the dining 
cars, or in the hotels, a glass of beer, 
wine, or spirits. I never saw a drunken 
man until I reached an English port. I 
was deeply impressed with the self- 
pao te oe bearing of the ry oe They 
walked with a firm —_* if they knew 
Whose world it is, felt they had a 
share in it. 
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The Real Significance: of the Liturgical Movement 


Some Reflections Based:on a Study of Three Different Churches 


Ap increasing demand for liturgical 
forms of public worship by our churches 
is attracting notice. Comment is both 
fovorable and unfavorable. Some are 
pleased with an apparent trend toward a 
richer and more orderly service. Others 
dislike and even fear a movement which 
seems to them to tend toward a danger. 
ous formalism. : 

These new forms of worship, however, 
continue to creep into Congregational 
usage. Itis well, therefore, that we clearly 
understand the scientific principles which 
claim to justify their use. Those who are 
adopting these forms of worship should 
be able to give legitimate reason for doing 
so. For public worship is too sacred a 
thing to be treated with anything but care- 
ful consideration. 

That scientific principles do underly 
the present movement toward liturgical 
forms of worship I felt as never before 
after a recent visit made to one of our 
great New England cities. I spent one 
Sunday in visiting three of the churches 
where the largest congregations are wont 
toworship. This I did for the partial pur- 
pose of making a study of the orders of 
service used in these churches and the ef- 
fects produced by their use. 2 


EMPHASIS OR NO EMPHASIS 


The first church visited offered a serv- 
ice of a popular sort with little or no order 
to it. Every other part of the service 
seemed to be subordinated to a long and 
highly sensational sermon, which formed 
both climax and close. The second serv- 
ice was more formal. But here again 
there was no evidence of a logical plan. 
Everything seemed designed to draw at- 
tention to the music of an exceedingly 
able choir, to hear which the audience had 
apparently assembled. The third place 
of worship offered a marked contrast to 
the other two. Here was order and move- 
ment, an order of service which was well 
balanced and symmetrical. No one part 
was emphasized at the expense of another. 
One was not impressed by the sermon, 
music, or congregational responses indi- 
vidually and alone, although each was 
worthy of special comment. Rather, he 
was carried along by the service as acom- 
plete and well-ordered whole. - 


EFFECTS PRODUCED 


Nor was the contrast presented by the 
orders of service used in these three 
churches the only contrast, or most im- 
portant. There was even more contrast 
in the effects produced by these different 
types of service. For example, the atmo- 
sphere of the first service was one of ex- 
citement and evenconfusion. Thesecond 
might be. described as religiously enter- 
taining. The third was deeply worship- 
ful. 


WHY A WORSHIPFUL ATMOSPHERE 


That the latter service alone completely 
fulfilled its function can hardly be denied. 
And mature reflection did not fail to show 
the reason why. It was due to the beau- 
tiful and orderly form of worship used. 
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And it was strangely noticeable that one 
was most conscious of the mechanical 
part of the worship in the first two 
churches. This was owing to the very 
poor order of service. Here attention 
was attracted to what might be termed 
the eccentricities of the service. In the 
church where the newer form of worship 
was used one was hardly conscious of the 
use of any form at all, because of the 
perfection of that form. Mind and heart 
were left entirely free for the business 
of the hour, and were inclined to wor- 
ship. 


THE JUSTIFICATION FOR CHANGES 


Here are important indications as to 
the principles which justify the present 
day change from the old to newer orders 
of service. The following facts seem evi- 
dent : 

First, the modern demand for liturgi- 
cal forms of worship is not a tendency 
toward any dangerous formalism, or nec- 
essarily a copying of the services used 
by strictly liturgical churches. It is, 
rather, a movement toward dignified and 
orderly public worship in all churches. 
The demand for forms of worship is not 
primarily a demand for some particular 
form, but for a worship obtained by its 
use. The best sermon reveals a logical 
and well-ordered plan and movement 
which can easily be detected if one wishes. 
But that plan in reality draws attention 
away from itself to the truth the sermon 
presents. Sois it with the new and formal 
types of worship. The perfect mechanism 
serves its purpose unnoticed and frees 
the mind and heart for worship. 


GOOD ORTHODOXY 


Again, the point of emphasis in these 
forms of worship is not only the correct 
one, but it is good Congregationalism. 
The emphasis is democratic. It is stress 
laid on worship, and worship of the many 
and not the few, worship shared in by 
every member of the congregation. It is 
the haphazard and loosely put together 
order of service which allows the sermon 
by position and importance attached to 
it to usurp almost the entire emphasis. 
It is this service which permits the min- 
ister and choir to. deprive the congrega- 
tion of any large part in the worship of 
the hour. Itis this order, or lack of or- 
der, in a service which gives opportunity 
for religious excitement or entertainment 
in the place of real worship. The princi- 
ple upon which liturgies are builded, and 
the object of their use, is the correct one. 
They seek to produce a genuine worship, 
and congregational worship at that. The 
present movement toward well-ordered 
and proportionate forms for public wor- 
ship is therefore not only a legitimate 
one, but extremely Congregational. 

In the third place, these forms of wor- 
ship not only give largest opportunity for 
self-expression, but they take intelligent 
account of human nature. Certain lines 
of resistance must be met and overcome 
before the largest measure of individual 
worship can be assured in our churches. 


The modern congregation is a creature of 
the strenuous times in which we live. It 
has within it men of every attitude of 
mind toward religion and religious wor- 
ship. It has those in every condition of 
body, mind and soul brought about by 
the exacting toil of the week. The diffi- 
dent and hostile, the mentally absorbed 
and physically tired, are present in greater 
numbers often than are those ready and 
fitted for hearty worship. 

That service will be most effectual, 
therefore, which is most carefully and 
intelligently planned and most beauti- 
fully carried out, which by its perfect 
order attracts least attention to itself 
while producing a profound atmosphere 
of worship. People de not need or really 
desire excitement or entertainment in 
the church service. Their souls do crave 
a worship which shall bring rest to the 
weary, change of thought to the mentally 
absorbed; a worship which shall make 
him who comes to scoff remain to pray. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEAUTY 


And, finally, the esthetic is of large 
importance to worship. That this is not 
appreciated is revealed in the chaotic or- 
ders of service obtaining so largely in our 
churches. It is the newer type of service 
which recognizes the part great cathe- 
drals have played in religion, the rever- 
ent and worshipful feeling which comes 
over one who steps into their wonderful 
interiors, the spirit of worship which con- 
sidered these mighty edifices as alone fit 
monuments to God. 3 

The new order of service holds, there- 
fore, that worship should not be one whit 
behind architecture in its significance 
and effect. The worship of the House of 
God should not be inferior to the house 
itself. It should be even more a beauti- 
ful memorial and holy influence. The 
good is ever best seen and felt when ex- 
pressed in forms of beauty. Worship, 
the noblest expression of good in man, 
should therefore covet and use its most 
beautiful forms. Thus shall the wor- 
shiper be drawn upward from thoughts 
of his own, or the imperfections of his 
environment. Beauty of worship shall 
make the grand cathedral, the modest 
house of worship, the temporary meeting 
place, all alike houses of God’s presence. 
The present movement toward rich and 
orderly forms of worship is in obedience 
to the injunction of the Psalmist where 
he says, ‘‘ Worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness.” For holiness is most at- 
tractive when seen in her most beautiful 
forms. 

If these deductions, resultant from a 
Sabbath’s observations, are legitimate, I 
must believe that the so-called “litur- 
gical movement ” is a thoughtful and ear- 
nest one, and not at all to be feared. It 
places serious responsibility upon those 
who have to do with the planning and 
conduct of public worship, which when 
felt is bound to result in good. In show- 
ing the vital relation the order of service 
has to the quality of worship secured, it 
will compel more thought and less care- 
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will be placed upon the mechanical part 
as a means to a great end in the church 
service, the obtaining of idea] worship. 
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lessness in the matter. Healthyemphasis And that which is emphasized as impor- ister and congregation. 


tant in the service as a whole will be seen 
as true of each of its parts. To reach the 
ideal may not be possible to every min- 
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But that will 
not excuse them from working toward 
the ideal, according to local ability, op- 
portunity and need. 





A Digest of Correspondence 
With Six Hundred Pastors 








The Teaching Function’ of the Ministry 


By Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, Worcester, Mass. 


Methods and Material Used. 
Results Attained 











Desiring to ascertain how far ministers re- 
gard themselves as teachers in the pulpit, and 
to learn their relation to the religious training 
of the young in Sunday school and parish, and 
to what extent ministers attempt to engage in 
other forms of teaching among their people, 
questions were sent out to twelve hundred 
ministers of the Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches. Three 
hundred were sent to each denomination, con- 
fined for the sake of homogeneity to pastors 
of churches above 200 in membership, and in 
the states above Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Six hundred replies were received, but some 
were useless for one cause or another, leaving 
121 Baptist, 123 Methodist, 150 Presbyterian, 
and 190 Congregational answers for use. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the results obtained: 


1. In preaching, do you seek definitely to 
teach, or rather to inspire? 

The usual answer was, ‘“‘ Both”; but the 
emphasis is suggestive. Baptists place it 
strongly upon teaching, for 25 reply either 
*“*To teach,” or “*With emphasis on teach- 
ing,” while only 7 underscore inspiration. Of 
the Congregationalists, 22 emphasize teaching, 
and 21 inspiration; of the Methodists, 20 are 
for teaching, 10 for inspiration; and of the 
Presbyterians, 30 reply, ‘‘To teach,” and 11, 
**To inspire.” But the significant fact is that 
96 Baptists, 155 Congregationalists, 95 Meth- 
odists, and 111 Presbyterians reply, “ Both.” 
They are almost unanimous in maintaining 
the art and discipline of teaching in the pulpit. 
Expository preaching proves to be common, 
especially among Baptists and Presbyterians, 
for both morning and evening sermons. 


2. Do you teachin the Sunday school? What 
grade? What lessons? 

Sixty-three per cent. of Baptists, 55 per cent. 
of Congregationalists, 51 per cent. of Metho- 
dists, and 52 per cent. of Presbyterians have 
regular classes in their schools, while enough 
more serve as substitute teachers to bring the 
ratio up to 70 per cent. for the first, and 60 
per cent. for each of the other denominations. 
Five Congregational and 4 Presbyterian pas- 
tors serve as superintendents of their schools, 
and of these, 7 are in cities like New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Lowell, Newport, R. I., 
and Concord, N. H. 

Nearly all teach in senior grades, and gener- 
ally lead the adult Bible class. Only 21 teach 
in junior or primary grades. 

The International lessons are used by 68 per 
cent. of Baptists, 49 per cent. of Congrega- 
tionalists, 80 per cent. of Methodists, and 67 
per cent. of Presbyterians. The Bible Study 
Union lessons are used by 10, 25, 5, and 12 per 
cent. respectively. The Rainbow series is re- 
ported by two churches of Manchester, N. H., 
the Institute of Sacred Literature courses by 
several, and many other lessons, in Church 
History, Philosophy of Religion, Lyman Ab- 
bott’s The Bible as Literature, Stevens and 
Burton’s Harmony, Bosworth’s Teachings of 
Jesus and His Apostles, McConaughy’s Daily 
Bible, Christian Doctrine, moral aspect of 
current events, neglected parts of Scripture, 
-Modern Topics as suggested by the Interna- 
tional Lessons—all from Congregational pas- 
tors. The tendency to break away from the 
International system is evident, especially 
among Congregationalists, who are not held 
in close allegiance to their own publishing 
society. 


3. Have you “* pastor’s classes’ out of Sun- 
day school? 

Thirty-five per cent. of the Baptists report 
such classes, 63 per cent. of the Congregation- 
alists, 25 per cent. of the Methodists, and 30 
per cent. of the Presbyterians. But the ques- 
tion was taken in different senses by the vari- 
ous denominations. It was intended to in- 
clude definite religious culture with the dis- 
tinct purpose of either church membership or 
‘educational evangelism.” It was so taken 
by Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and 
by Baptists and Methodists in part. But 
many of the Baptists included under this 
division teaching of the Christian Culture 
courses of the Baptist Young People’s Union 
and other general educational classes that 
should have come under the last question. 

The classes for those below 17 were respec- 
tively 44, 88, 86 and 90 per cent. of the whole, 
while over half of all Baptist classes reported 
are for adults. Most of the classes not en- 
rolled under the Christian Culture courses 
were Bible classes, for the Baptists. Congre- 
gationalists report 47 original courses in use 


with children, and printed lessons like the. 


following: Being a Christian, by Washington 
Gladden; The Bible as Literature; a three 
years course by C. H. Patton of St. Louis; 
courses by John L. Keedy of Walpole, Mass., 
and W. J. Mutch of New Haven, Ct., and 
several catechisms. The Methodists report 
Garrison’s Probationers’ Handbook, The Pro- 
bationers’ Companion, and various catechisms 
of the denomination. The Presbyterian re- 
plies name the Bible as the usual text-book, 
with lines of teaching in doctrine and practical 
religion. Several pastors make their Junior 
Christian Endeavor or Epworth League meet- 
ings into pastor’s classes. A Methodist pastor 
of Massachusetts gives four lectures upon 
The Significance of Religion for Human So- 
ciety, Its Significance for the Individual, The 
Naturalness of Religious Life and Its Natural 
Unfolding, and The Church and the Signifi- 
cance of Membership Therein. 

Another supplies typewritten outlines to 
his Sunday school children once a month 
throughout the school year as a basis for his 
special instruction. Several, notably a city 
pastor of a very large church in Cleveland 
and a country pastor in Kansas, report, ‘‘ No 
work pays better than a pastor’s class.” The 
number of meetings averages 25 a year for Bap- 
tists, 12 for Congregationalists, 20 for Metho- 
dists, and 7 for Presbyterians. Most of them 
are held in the winter, but Lent is the favorite 
season for Congregationalists. One Baptist 
pastor of a large family church in a New Eng- 
land community meets the children of his con- 
gregation every school day for half an hour 
before school. 


4. Do you use a catechism? 


To this question a Methodist from Maine 
replied, ‘‘The Lord forbid.” A Congrega- 
tionalist from Michigan tersely remarked, 
**No; out-of-date idea.’’ Catechisms are re- 
ported in use by 3 Baptists, 42 Congregation- 
alists, 31 Methodists, and 50 Presbyterians, but 
mostly in Sunday school for the last two, and 
Congregationalists require but little formal 
memorizing and repetition of fixed answers. 
Catechisms named are those by Keedy, 
Mutch, Seudder, Campbell, Hitchcock, Haz- 
ard, Grover, Davis, Patton, Humphreys, Sar- 
gent, Miller, Schaff—among Congregational- 


ists. Presbyterians and Methodists usually 
prefer the books issued by their boards of 
publication, 


5. By classes do you seek church member- 
ship, or educational evangelism? 


The former end is sought definitely by 25- 
per cent. of Baptists who have classes, by 20- 
per cent. of Congregationalists, by 45 per cent. 
of Methodists, and by 71 per cent. of Presby- 
terians. Sixty per cent. of Congregationalists 
reporting seek both educational evangelism 
and church membership. The term “‘ educa- 
tional evangelism,’’ meaning religious training 
in place of revival excitement as a means of 
bringing children into conscious Christian 
life, was evidently not understood by many. 
One Methodist replies to the question, “I have 
taken over 3,000 into the church.” But an- 
other confesses: ‘‘I find the traditional evan- 
gelistic methods distasteful. I have an in- 
creasing desire for teaching.’ A Presbyterian 
remarks: ‘‘ Educational evangelism is some- 
thing new. I should be pleased to be informed 
about it.’”’ Other Presbyterians declare they 
do not know what the question means. A 
Baptist in Philadelphia writes, ‘‘I like your 
term,” and one from New York fails to under- 
stand it. But it is invariably those who do 
no teaching of their young people who are 
puzzled by the question. 


6. Describe any other kind of teaching that 
you do. 

A large number of ministers do a wide 
variety of teaching outside usual lines. The 
midweek service is made a teaching service 
by 12 Baptists, 23 Congregationalists, 10 Meth- 
odists, and 19 Presbyterians. Twelve Baptists, 
8 Congregationalists, 12 Methodists, teach in 
their young people’s societies. Those who 
hold teachers’ meetings number 11, 14, 9 and 
21 respectively. Week day Bible classes are 
taught by 11, 28, 23 and 20. Mission classes 
are held by 3, 13,6 and 4. Three Methodists. 
lecture, and several others teach in college, 
night school or the Y. M. C. A. Congrega- 
tionalists report classes in music, New Testa- 
ment Greek, Philosophy of Religion, English 
literature, Congregational history, American 
history, sociology. Three lecture in college 
or seminary, and one reports special courses 
in his church by Professors R. G. Moulton, 
Francis Brown and F. K. Sanders upon the 
newer aspects of Bible study. Five Methodists 
hold classes for church history or theology. 
Four Presbyterians lecture at home or abroad, 
and four teach in college or school. 

Four ministers send evidence of thorough- 
going plans to teach their people outside of 
the pulpit. One isin Denver, one in Detroit, 
one in Malden, Mass., and one in Naugatuck, 
Ct. All of them are Congregationalists. The 
first has had an enthusiastic Bible class on 
Monday evenings for ten years, sometimes 
running through the summer. The average 
attendance the year through is sixty. He has 
used Scofield’s Rightly Dividing the Word as 
an introduction, and then taken the Bible by 
books. He says: *‘ There is nothing like this 
work with one’s people. The chief reason 
why I have held my pastorate for fifteen years 
is that I have taught the Bible persistently. 
I study the Higher Criticism and try to know 
all that is said, but give it to my people only 
at such points as are needed to make things 
plain. I am convinced that a great mass of 
our churches are ignorant of Bible truth. 
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Our ministers must stop preaching and go to 
teaching.” 

The Denver minister has created a demand 
for classes in Greek, and for four years he 
has taught it with Huddleston’s Essentials of 
New Testament Greek, published by the Mac- 
millans. Several ministers and teachers and 
three missionaries have gone out from these 
classes. His last fall announcement has, 
under the heading, Bible Study and Training, 
first, the Sunday school. . The pastor has the 
Bible class. Second, the Monday evening 
class, on the Gospel of John. Third, the 
Greek of the New Testament. For beginners, 
Tuesday evenings. Advanced class, reading 
the Gospel of John, Thursdays at 4.15. Mid- 
week service is called The School of Prayer. 

The Detroit teaching minister has given up 
Sunday afternoons or evenings for fifteen 
years to special lectures and discussions in 
classes upon such topics as the life of Christ, 
the making of Israel, prophecy, the genesis 
of Christianity, the teachings of Jesus, the 
book of Job, the prophets, Genesis, and 
courses upon the history of Israel and of 
Judaism, the history, literature, ethics and 
religion of the Old Testament and a course 
upon the principles of Christianity in their 
relation to life. This last was given this year 
on Sunday afternoons. ‘‘My idea,” writes 
this minister, ‘‘is to make the Sunday morn- 
ing sermon mainly inspirational, and if there 
be a second service, to have it educational 
and to put in other studies for teachers and 
others interested as opportunity called for 
them.”’ It is not surprising that calls have 
come from colleges and the state university 
for some of these courses of lectures and 
studies. 

The Massachusetts teaching pastor was for- 
merly an instructor at Yale. Inachurch not 
large nor especially marked he has carried out 
a systematic plan of instruction in the Bible, 
applied ethics and philosophy. Although his 
neighbors predicted disaster, his church has 
been growing faster than any other in the 
conference, and the character of its additions 
has been much improved by the careful train- 
ing they have received. He lectures at the 
midweek service, taking up such courses as 
the teachings of Jesus, or the Psalms, consid- 
ered historically, critically, interpretatively. 
For such courses book lists are printed, and 
the books are provided by the public library. 
A class of women in the church has been 
given four series of lectures upon Biblical 
subjects, evolution and ethics. 

The pastor mentioned in Connecticut uses 
his midweek meeting for teaching. He has 
given studies of the Song of Songs under the 
title, An Oriental Opera; of Job under the 
title, A Divine Drama of the Struggle of a 
Soul, ete. His young people have heard spe- 
cial courses upon Bible study, the Christian 
life, conduct and character, and home mis- 
sions, based upon books like Washington 
Gladden’s Being a Christian, Dr. Munger’s 
On the Threshold and Mr. Keedy’s pamphlet 
handbooks. 


A WIDE DIFFERENCE IN POINT OF VIEW 


How widely the point of view differs is in- 
dicated by these statements, made one by a 
Massachusetts Congregationalist, the other 
by a Presbyterian from Ohio. The former 
says, ‘‘ The larger part of a minister’s work 
in a time of transition must be teaching.” 
The latter declares, ‘“‘ With the general in- 
telligence on most gospel themes, there is 
left us little but to inspire the people to do 
what they know they ought to do.” One 
jaunty handler of pat phrases alliterates his 
thought in the monosyllables, ‘‘ Teach and 
touch’; and a Michigan Presbyterian an- 
swers the first question as to teaching or in- 
spiration as his aim in preaching with the 
simple words, ‘To save”; while an Indiana 
Doctor of Divinity dismisses the question 
with the remark, ‘‘I preach the gospel.”” A 
Baptist uses a chiasm in the phrase, ‘* Morn- 
ings, inspire by teaching; evenings, teach by 


inspiring.” A Methodist says of the first 
question, “‘I have always sought inspiration 
to the practical Christian life as the one end 
of my ministry and teaching, aided by the 
Holy Spirit as the means. Hence my church 
always grows year by year.’”’ A Congrega- 
tionalist fears that his method is too largely 
educational. Another teaches by natural ap- 
titude, but seeks to inspire by conviction. 
Many recognize that the clear presentation of 
truth is the avenue of inspiration.. A Min- 
nesota pastor writes: ‘‘Too great emphasis 
upon the intellectual robs religion of life and 
impulse, and leads to self-complacency. A 
church subjected to such preaching becomes 
cold, indifferent and worldly. On the other 
hand, preaching that is exclusively inspira- 
tional loses its intelligence and sanity. The 
first is a loss of heart, the second a loss of 
head. We must have both. There is a real 
danger of making one’s preaching too intel- 
lectual. Helpful warnings have come to me 
from the most cultivated men in my congre- 
gation.” An Ohio Presbyterian declares, 
‘“*The past has relatively taught too much 
and inspired too little.” A Methodist in Ne- 
braska, however, sees the opposite drift and 
says, “‘I teach a great deal more than a few 
years ago.”’ 

Regarding teaching in Sunday school, strong 
convictions are expressed that a minister 
should not do it. ‘*He has more imperative 
work. He should do his teaching from the 
pulpit.” ‘*I teach, but do not think a pastor 
should.” ‘‘ My vantage point is the pulpit.” 
**In my judgment, no preacher should teach 
in the Sunday school.” ‘‘I am pastor of the 
school.’”’? Andone replies, “‘ My wife teaches.” 


A FEW GENERAL DEDUCTIONS 


It is evident, after examining these 600 re- 
plies, that there is an awakening sense of the 
pastor’s duty to teach as well as preach, es- 
pecially among Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. The former denomination is 
reaching out in many directions and trying 
many experiments with children’s classes and 
Sunday school instruction. Out of the multi- 
tude of new Bible studies and catechisms and 
lesson schemes something will doubtless come 
of real and permanent value. Attention is 
seriously directed to the nurture of the young, 
and more is being done by ministers to lay 
foundations with care and to build a substan- 
tial Christian experience by personal infiu- 
ence and direction than ever before in these 
non-liturgical churches. 

The proportion of ministers who teach in 
their Sunday schools is surprising, and the 
uniformity of the percentage in the four de- 
nominations suggests a general rule. 

The evident increase of teaching in the min- 
istry suggests that pedagogy should be taught 
in theological seminaries, at least as far as the 
first principles. And the new attention given 
to Christian nurture of the young emphasizes 
the need of a thorough course in psychology 
for every minister. The theology for which 
thinking men are looking everywhere must be 
based, not upon philosophical speculations nor 
upon pious assumptions, but upon the actual 
facts of human life and human need. A bet- 
ter foundation fer a Christology, and for a 
doctrine of God, will yet be found in a truer 
conception of the nature of man and the proe- 
esses of his mind than hard and fast theo- 
ries have ever furnished. The teaching minis- 
ters will learn many things in this teaching, 
for, “A little child shall lead them.” The 
outlook is hopeful for true, experimental reli- 
gion under careful instruction, and therefore 
for the Church and for the child. 

The ministry is not in good repute just now. 
Perhaps the day, recently prophesied by Gold- 
win Smith as not far distant, when pulpits 
will be silent and churches changed into club 


houses for benevolence may be postponed for- 


a season by the growth of a teaching spirit in 
the clerical ranks, and a fresh claim upon 
their early prerogative will be made by the 
ministry, so that they shall be established as 
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** pastors and teachers”’ of the people, as they 
were called of old, in a position no less secure 
than that their predecessors occupied in New 
England two hundred years ago. 

Certainly there is no waning of the need of 
moral teachers and spiritual leaders of men. 
A pulpit that teaches has always commanded 
respect, and in this day of the exaltation of 
the teacher and the school it cannot fail to hold 
its place secure. A return to the ancient pro- 
phetic ideal of preaching is needed, and signs 
are by no means wanting that it will be made, 
A thoughtful essayist, himself one of the high- 
est type of preachers that our country has 
known, has recently declared that the Church ° 
must go to the university for its theology. : 
Let it not separate itself from that ancient and 
honorable companionship until it catches also 
something of the method of study and of 
teaching, and so not only theology, but reli- 
gious training, shall become a science, along 
with the training of the mind and heart and 
will for other human ends. Then the Church 
will find itself clothed with new power, and it 
will fill its place in society unimpeached and 
it will not be ashamed. 





The Will of God 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Man’s soul that once has felt the Will of God 
Sweep over it victorious, knows henceforth 
No other life, no other purpose worth 

The thinking on, no other dreaming good. 


It is so fierce it burns the soul like fire; 

It is so strong it bends the spirit low; 

So sweet, so sweet, that gladness to forego 
Fills more than all the place of old desire. 


There is no strength of mountains like this 
strength, 

No peace like this of dawn or evening sky, 

No such repose of suns eternally 

Fulfilling and fulfilling through heaven’s 
length. 


For winds and suns do by their natures move 
Obedient to;God’s wisdom; other way 

Of being there is none but to obey, 

And passively perform his works of love. 


While man a thousand random ways may run, 
A thousand deeds perform of woe and sin, 
Till at the last God greatly steppeth in 

And looketh at him—all his life undone. 


Then at that look—oh, bitter, holy cup 

Of sacrifice!—heJlifts his will on high 
Before Lord God, andjdrops it; eagerly 
The thirsty sand drinks his dear visions up. 


And over him the Will of God, like wind 
Of utter consecration, fire of love, 

Goes moving grandly, slowly; stars above 
And seas below no such‘deep gladness find. 


Dear Will of God, since thou hast blown my 
soul 

Once through and through with thy great 
breath, I pray 

This prayer alone, that I may thee obey 

In everything, nor shrink from thy control. 


So shall my life take up the planets’ pace, 

And move with winds and storms, one work, 
one end; 

And God shall rule his universe, and send 

What messengers he will before his face. 
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One of the maxims which the devil, in a late 
visit upon earth, left to his disciples, is, when 
once you are got up, to kick the stool from un- 
der you.— Fielding. 
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The Archbishop. of Canterbury 


By Rev. William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop of the Episcopal Churches 
of Massachusetts, ;, 
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Visit to America and the 
Spirit in Which He Comes 











Bishop Lawrence, 
who writes this char- 
acterization, is familiar 
with conditions in the 
Church of England, 
and has a personal ac- 
quaintance with many 
of its representative 
leaders. At his Boston 
home the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is to be 
entertained during the 
session of the Episcopal General Convention 
next month. As the former dean of the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, and as 
bishop of Massachusetts since the death of 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. Lawrence has won the re- 
gard and esteem of members of all branches of 
theChurch. Our readers will recall his article 
in this paper some months ago on Phillips 
Brooks and His Younger Brethren in the 
Ministry. 
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When Dr. Randall Thomas Davidson 
entered upon the duties of his office as 
Archbishop of Canterbury somewhat over 
a@ year ago, he took up a work already 
familiar to him through many years of 
personal experience. In fact, for twen- 
ty-five years he has unconsciously been 
in training for the office of Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

In 1877 he was asked by Archbishop 
Tait to give up a curacy in Kent and be- 
come his chaplain. At that time he was 
a young clergyman who, like the arch- 
bishop himself, was of Scotch birth, and 
who had received his education at Har- 
row and Oxford. A chaplain to the 
archbishop, if he show himself eflicient, 
is intrusted with much correspondence 
and with the answering of many letters. 
He has close relations with young men 
studying for Orders. The correspond- 
ence with the colonial churches comes 
under his eye. The various questions, 
ecclesiastical and educational, which come 
before the archbishop soon become fa- 
miliar to him. If he is a man in whom 
are the elements of statesmanship, he 
soon takes a keen interest in all the de- 
tails of the office and gains a broad con- 
ception of the work of the Church of 
England and of the episcopate. 

In tastes, temperament, education and 
character, young Davidson was well fit- 
ted for the duties which he undertook. 
A chaplain, too, is really a member of 
the archbishop’s household. He lives in 
the palace and is almost one of the fam- 
ily. It was not strange, therefore, that 
in time Mr. Davidson should become en- 
gaged to and later marry Edith, the 
daughter of Archbishop Tait. Upon the 
death of the archbishop, whose biography 
he afterwards wrote, and with whose 
general temper and statesmanship he was 
in close sympathy, he became chaplain 
to Archbishop Benson. Queen Victoria, 
who had had occasion to see something of 
the work of the chaplain, asked him in 
‘ 1882 to become one of her honorary chap- 
lains, and a year later made him Dean of 
Windsor. The office of Dean of Windsor 
may lead to close relations with the mon- 
arch, and Dr. Davidson steadily grew in 


the confidence of the queen. To him she 
turned not only for spiritual help but for 
counsel in ecclesiastical questions, and 
especially in matters of appointment and 


preferment. No one knows how influen- 


tial the present arehbishop has been for 
the last twenty years in appointments to 
high offices in the Church, but it is well 
known that he had much to do in guiding 
the judgment of the queen. 

Later, in 1891, he became the Clerk of 
the Closet to the queen and was thus 
officially recognized as her closest coun- 
sellor. The Clerk of the Closet is one 
of those interesting officials whom one 
finds in English life. From one point of 
view his duties are light, but from an- 
other they are most engrossing, for he is 
at the call of the monarch to advise 
upon any subject, especially ecclesiastical. 
When nominations are sent by the prime 
minister to the monarch, the Clerk of the 
Closet is called for advice, and he may 
be and often is instrumental in leading 
the monarch to refuse or to accept nomi- 
nations. The annual emolument of the 
Clerk of the Closet, which is seven 
pounds, is the financial compensation 
for these valuable services. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1891, Dr. David- 
son was made Bishop of Rochester, a 
diocese great in numbers, composed 
largely of middleclass people, which 
makes great demands upon the physical 
energy of its bishop. Four years’ work 
there caused him to break so seriously in 
health that he was translated in 1895 to 
the Bishopric of Winchester. This is 
one of the most dignified and ancient 
bishoprics in the English Church. The 
home of the bishop is not at Winchester 
but in Farnham Castle, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Prince Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and.one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting castles in all England. Although 
the castle is in the midst of the diocese, 
the railroad system of England is such 
that the Bishop of Winchester is prac- 
tically nearer the center of his diocese 
when in London than he is either at 
Farnham or at Winchester. 

Archbishop Benson inaugurated the 
pleasant custom of having about him at 
Lambeth Palace a few of: the strongest 
bishops of the Church. In Lollard’s 
Tower he made a home for Bishops 
Westcott, Stubbs, Davidson, Salisbury, 
and one or two others. They had a com- 
mon dining-room, and interesting must 
have been the talk that went on there 
when the bishops were in residence at 
London during the sessions of Parlia- 
ment and at other seasons of the year. 

Efficient as Bishop Davidson was in the 
administration of his diocese, he gradu- 
ally became more and more conspicuous 
for his excellent judgment and wise states- 
manship. Fora number of years he has 
been recognized in the House of Lords as 
the best statesman on the bench of bish- 
ops—sympathetic with the movements of 
modern democracy and at the same time a 
gracious courtier and a strong upholder of 
the ancient institutions of Great Britain. 


He has great capacity for work; he is 
direct in expression and simple in char- 
acter. Whether people agree with what 
he says or not, they all have confidence in 
his sincerity and in his desire to do the 
right thing. He is not a ready speaker, 
but one who works out what he has to say 
thoroughly and carefully, one who speaks 
deliberately and with force and whose ad- 
dresses when reported read well. He has, 
as indeed every successful statesman must 
have, a keen sense of humor. He has the 
sagacity of the best Scotchmen tempered 
by English common sense. 

When Dr. Davidson as Archbishop of 
Canterbury returned to Lambeth Palace, 
he and his wife came to their old home, 
and he settled down as naturally into 
the duties of his office as he did into 
the very rooms and chairs where twenty- 
five years ago he had served Archbishop 
Tait. 

He is what might be called a Broad 
Churchman with a touch of evangelical 
fervor. At the same time, he is a strong 
institutionalist and a firm upholder of 
the position of the Church of England 
in the kingdom. He has little sympathy 
with ritualism as such. He appreciates, 
however, that within the great Church of 
England belong men of many tempera- 
ments and schools, and of various tradi- 
tions. He believes, therefore, in as large 
a variety of ritual as is consistent with 
the traditions and law of the Church of 
England. 

The problems before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in these days are difficult and 
intricate. The Church of England has 
had a great past and has had rights and 
privileges accorded her for generations 
which now belong to her. At the same 
time, the vast social and educafienal 
changes have so altered the conditions 
of the Church and the attitude of the 
people of England towards her as to 
compel one readjustment after another. 
A generation or two ago the education 
of the people was largely in the hands 
of the Chureh of England. Since 1870 
the educational readjustments have been 
continually before the people. The arch- 
bishop has as his duty the defense of the 
rights of the Church and at the same time 
the recognition of social and educational 
changes. He must so far as he can guide 
opinion in the Church of England, and in 
doing so he will be called timid by some 
and a usurper by others. The present 
archbishop is a conciliator as well as a 
leader. It is his earnest desire to keep 
in sympathetic relations with the whole 
people of England, especially with the 
religious people of all denominations. 
His interest is greater that the children 
of England should be educated in religion 
as well as in all branches of study than 
that they should be educated according 
to the standards of the Church of Eng- 
land. At the same time, believing as he 
firmly does in the fitness of the system 
of the Church of England for the develop- 
ment of English character, he has his 
duty to defend the reasonable rights of 
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the English Church and hold her up to 
her high duty of education. 

How to hold the Church of England in 
unity of spirit and of doctrine, while 
recognizing large liberty of opinion and 
administration; how to lead her to ever- 
increasing work and influence, is his 
daily thought and effort. 

He has close relations with all the co- 
lonial churches, and as the English people 
feel the spirit of imperialism and realize 
the unification of the empire, so he has as 
his work the unification of all the colo- 
nial churches in their great educational 
and missionary work. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is ex- 
pected to speak with intelligence upon 
social and charitable questions also. His 
advice is sought by the leaders of both 
political parties in all questions that re- 
late to the social condition of the people. 
The problem which has been agitating 
Parliament this year, that of licensing 
inn-holders, is one to which the pres- 
ent archbishop has given much thought. 

Personally Dr. Davidson is, like the 
best Englishmen and Scotchmen, a nat- 
ural, simple and unaffected gentleman, 
so engrossed in his work that he is hardly 
conscious of his high office. His family 
life at Lambeth Palace is as simple and 
natural as that of any religious family in 
the land. Called by the queen to her side 
in the times of her bereavement and at 
her closing hours, he ministered to her 
just as in former years he ministered to 
the humblest cottager in his little parish 
in Kent. 

He is the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to come to this country, and, in 
fact, it is four hundred years since an 
Archbishop of Canterbury has officially 
left the shores of Great Britain. He 
comes here to learn from our institutions, 
to see our people and to take back to 
England and to England’s Church the 
results of his experience. He comes 
also, we trust, to bring to us Americans 
something of the fine temper and the high 
traditions of England; and above all, his 
desire in this journey is that by his visit 
the two great English-speaking nations, 
so sympathetic in their religious charac- 
ter, may be bound together in stronger 
bonds. of unity. 





The Coming Czar 
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of all the Russias 


A Pen Picture of the Special Thanksgiving Service in the Kremlin at Moscow 


By Rey. A. E. Dunninea, D. D. 


Yesterday morning the streets of Mos- 
cow were gay with waving flags, bells 
were ringing in the towers of its 440 
churches, and cannon were booming on 
the walls of the Kremlin. The official 
announcement had just been made that 
a son, long desired, had been born in 
Peterhof to the czar the day before. His 
birthday in the Russian calendar was 
July 30, though in the United States 
the date was Aug. 12. 

Today is a doubly holy Sabbath in 
Russia in the calendar of the Greek 
Church, and besides, a special thanks 
giving service was to be held for the 
birth of an heir to the throne. We there 
fore went early to the Kremlin, where 
already many thousand people had assem 
bled in the open square. A wide space 
around the Church of the Assumption 
was kept free by a guard of soldiers. 
This is the church in which the czars 
for several centuries have been crowned. 
It was to this church that the present 
czar came on a pilgrimage to pray that 
he might have a son, and he afterwards 
issued a rescript to his people declaring 
his confidence that his prayer would be 
granted. The Kremlin, situated on a 
plateau overlooking the city and sur- 
rounding country, contains the royal 
palace, several churches and other sacred 
buildings. No man is allowed to enter 
the holy gate without uncovering his 
head. The whole area is surrounded by 
high walls and towers. 

We were led into the church and placed 
close beside the platform on which serv- 
ices are conducted on great occasions 
when the Metropolitan Patriarch is pres- 
ent, the same platform on which the 
ezars have been crowned. Soon after, he 
came out from the chancel with a com- 
pany of priests gorgeously arrayed, bear- 
ing crosses and icons, while a large choir 
of male voices filled the splendid church 
with sonorous chants. 

The service ended with a march of 
priests pouring forth from the church, 
joined in the open space by a long pro- 
cession of men in robes and uniforms 





carrying on lofty poles hundreds of ban- 
ners of silver and gold brought from 
many churches. Each banner..was. so 
heavy that it required the full strength 
of three or four men to carry it. The 
images of many saints were thus held 
up before the people. There are saints 
enough, it is said, to make an army. 

The little company of about a dozen 
Americans were almost the only ununi- 
formed persons in the procession, whose 
path was vigilantly guarded by soldiers, 
while the walls, the streets and the pi- 
azzas and windows of houses near and 
far, wherever there was room to stand, 
were filled by vast multitudes, all the 
men with bared heads. The scene was 
imposing beyond description, the banners 
flashing in the sunlight, white robes glis- 
tening and gay uniforms making striking 
contrasts of color. 

The procession wound down the hill to 
the river, where the priests and singers 
went out on a platform in the center of 
which was an opening, richly adorned, 
into the water, and there with solemn 
chants and various genuflections and 
prostrate worshipers a silver cross was 
immersed in the river and drawn up 
again. Only one woman was in that 
company and she was lady in waiting to 
the ezarina. A silver goblet was filled 
from the river, and after incantations a 
kind of broom was dipped into it with 
which the water was generously sprin- 
kled over the priests, who crossed them- 
selves and knelt, while some of them 
seized the goblet and drank from it and 
others kissed the hand of the metropoli- 
tan. 

Then the procession formed again and 
wound its way with singing up the hill. 
The appearance of the Kremlin strik- 
ingly suggests the plateau on which the 
temple stood at Jerusalem, and the white- 
robed priests and banners recalled de- 
scriptions of festivities of the Jews in 
the days of their ancient glory. Arrived 
again in the church, a service of thanks- 
giving was held for the birth of the baby 
Alexis. The governor of the province, 
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Church of the Assumption, in the Kremlin, Moscow 


the ruler of the holy city of Moscow, high 
officers of the army and the civil service, 
ladies of the court, official representatives 
of other countries, and last of all the 
Grand Duke Sergius and his family, came 
and stood in the open space in front of 
the high altar. Every one stands or 
kneels in Greek churches in Russia. No 
seats are provided. And no one can deny 
that the Russians are a devout people. 


Before the serv- 
ice ended our com- 
pany were led out- 
side and placed on 
the steps of another 
church in front of 
the great bell of the 
Kremlin, which is 
rung only on occa- 
sions of special 
solemnity. Its 
tongue was already 
being swung back 
and forth by means 
of ropes attached to 
it, though no sound 
was heard. The 
square was vacant 
except for the sol- 
diers. But as the 
worshipers and 
priests came forth 
from the church the 
great bell clanged 
and a hundred other 
bells rang in unison, 
and the cannon on 
the walls roared 
volleys of salutes. 
After that, while 
the whole sky was 

still filled with the sound of the ringing 
bells, the crowds, which all the time had 
been singularly quiet, rapidly dispersed. 
The handful of Americans, who seem 
to be of a nation with few representatives 
in Russia this year, came away feeling 
that they had much to be grateful for to 
Russians whose courtesy had given them 
an opportunity to witness a rare cere- 
mony, greater than was accorded, with 


The interior of the Church of the Assumption, where the ceremony took place 
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few exceptions, to any natives. From 

our experience in St. Petersburg and in 

Moscow we are agreed that when once 

a foreigner has his passport approved 

and is admitted into Russia, he is as safe 

here as in any country in Europe. 
Moscow, Aug. 14. 


Inoculating a Farm 


Not that a farm is in danger of catching 
smailpox or diphtheria or any other dreadful 
thing. Still, soil does get worn out and needs 
something to cure it and make it productive 
again. Therefore the Department of Agri- 
culture sends out little packages of germs, 
neatly done up like yeast cakes. When the 
farmer receives his cake he drops it into a 
barrel of clean water, turning it milky white. 
Then seeds of clover, peas, alfalfa or other 
leguminous seeds are svaked in it, gaining 
thereby a remarkable vigor, so that unpro- 
ductive soil will yield so largely that the 
farmer hardly recognizes his own crops. 

We all know that crops of wheat and grain 
use up the nitrogen in the soil, and while 
there is plenty more floating around in the 
air, it is no easy matter to capture it. Now 
leguminous plants have little bacteria tuber- 
cles growing on their roots, and these same 
tubercles absorb the nitrogen and give it back 
again to the soil and thus fertilize it. 

Dr. George T. Moore of the Department of 
Agriculture has thought out a way to culti- 
vate these bacteria artificially in such form as 
increase and make permanent their nitrogen- 
fixing qualities. He has patentei the inven- 
tion and generously given it to the American 
people. Germs enough to inoculate from one 
to four acres can be sent in each of these little 
packages. Only leguminous plants are bene- 
fited by these bacteria, and where the soil is 
rich the crop is not largely increased by the 
use of these germs, but in barren soil the 
yield is increased several fold. 
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A Recent Striking Demon- 
stration of Friendliness 








How Japanese Feel Towards Americans 


By Rev. J. H. DeForest, D. D., Sendai, Japan 


High Native Offictals 
Join with Christians in 


Honoring Two San Fran- 
cisco Workers 














Governor Tanabe, leader in the Sturge Welcome Meeting 


One instance out of a hundred will do 
for this article. Dr. and Mrs. Sturge of 
San Francisco have been visiting Japan, 
and have just done Sendai, where they re- 
ceived a welcome that in many respects 
surpassed any ever given here to a for- 
eigner. Col. A. E. Buck, Prof. G. F. 
Wright, Dr. M. C. Harris, Pres. C. C. 
Hall and others know what Sendai can 
do in the line of welcoming Americans, 
but Dr. Sturge now has the inside track. 

Of course the great war has something 
to do with this warm welcome. Our sym- 
pathies are with the nation that loves 
our priceless liberties, and against the 
emperor of Russia who broke the hearts 
of his longing people by his almost brutal 
ascension address, “‘ Let all know that 
. . . I intend to protect the principle of 
autocracy as firmly and unswervingly as 





Mrs. Tanabe, @ressed as a Red Oross officiai 





Colonel Nuga’, chief of staff, representing the army 
at the Sturge Welcome Meeting 


did niy late father.” Japan is feeling 
most profoundly the incalculable value 
of the political, educational and spiritual 
teachings she has received from us. This 
war brings out the full recognition of all 
that was latent, and every occasion is 
taken to speak aloud the gratitude uni- 
versally felt. 

Just at this time came Dr. and Mrs. 
Sturge from San Francisco, where for 
fifteen years they have labored under 
the Presbyterian Board for the young 
men from Japan. He has won the hearts 
of hundreds, and his home and school 
have been a blessed influence in the lives 
of the hundreds he has baptized. It is 
sometimes said that the Japanese are an 
ungrateful lot, that they take all they 
can get, seldom stopping to thank their 
benefactors. Well, these young men in 
San Francisco, working for their living 
and sending from their earnings money 


Mayor Hayakawa, one of the chief hosts of Dr. and Mrs. Sturge 


to the;poorer ones at home, presented Dr. 
and Mrs. Sturge with $1,000 in memory 
of their fifteenth anniversary of work for 
the Japanese, and urged them to take a 
vacation in Japan. It was a rare chance, 
and they gladly took it. They found 
themselves heralded by former pupils who 
had returned, and by letters from those 
who remained. I do not know the ma- 
chinery of it, but the attention of the 
emperor was called to the visit of these 
true friends with the result that the Doctor 
had the rare honor of being presented to 
the emperor and of receiving an imperial 
decoration, the Fifth Order of the Rising 
Sun. 

Now in Japan ‘‘ whom the king delight- 
eth to honor” is sure of being ‘‘ brought 
on horseback by the nobles through the 
streets.”” The mayor of Tokyo dined 





Mrs. (Mayor) Hayakava 
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Vice-Governor Hiraoka, chairman of the 
Sturge Welesme Mectirg 


him, and at the public reception given him 
there, for the first time in Japan a repre- 
sentative of Christianity was on the pro- 
gram to help welcome this Christian 


missionary. And when the couple 
came to Sendai, the station was filled 
with distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men to greet them for the good work 
done in San Francisco, for the honor 
conferred on them by the emperor, 
and for the sympathy to Japan which 
every American is regarded as em- 
bodying. 

The governor and mayor gave him 
a splendid Japanese dinner in the 
home of one of the wealthy people 
of the city, whose four accomplished 
daughters with others did the koto 
music and served the feast with 
matchless grace. That same after- 
noon the city extended him a recep- 
tion, where, in order to express the 
fullness of their appreciation, they 
made him four addresses of welcome, 
in which the governor and mayor 
took the first places. 

This much is perfectly natural on 
such occasions. But the surprising 
innovations were an address by the 
chief of staff, and one more by the 
chosen representative of the thousand 
Christians of the city. There were 
military gentlemen of high rank at 
Dr. C. C. Hall’s lectures, but they 
came as individuals without uniform. 
For Dr. Sturge’s welcome, however, 
the general in command here was to 
speak in behalf of the army, but the 
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n0t0, at whose home Dr. and Mrs. Sturge 
had their first feast in Sendai 

know of anything like this before in 

Japan. The army is well known for its 

dislike of anything Christian, and I do 

not hesitate to say that the commanding 





Dr. and Mrs, Sturge 





Mr. Kisu, who presented Dr. und Mrs. Sturge with 
a beautiful and costly model of Japanese ancient 


armor. He also gave a rare exhibition of Jap- 
anese swordsmanship in his garden 


has been forbidden in the garrisons here, 
not in public orders, to be sure, but in 


numerous private ways. At times 
the soldiers are ordered out to listen 
to Buddhist priests, but no Christian 
preacher has ever had a chance, so 
far as I know, of addressing soldiers 
unless it was in the hospitals. I said 
to a major not long ago: ‘‘ You army 
men are not fair. Christians are in- 
vited to speak pretty much every- 
where except in the army.’”’ His re- 
ply was, ‘‘ You will have that chance 
before long, it is surely coming.”’ 

Certainly it is. The war depart- 
ment has recently given permission 
for twelve Christians to go to the 
front as a kind of chaplains. It is 
sometimes said that they permitted 
this ten years ago.in the war with 
China. But there is a wide differ- 
ence. The word Christian was not 
then recognized by the government 
at all. Those Christians who went, 
such as Messrs. Miyagawa and Honda, 
were permitted not as Christians, but 
.as public spirited and gifted patriots. 
Today, however, everything is out in 
full color, and when these twelve go 
to the front they go as Christian chap- 
lains. 

It was feared by many that the war 
would sadly interfere with mission- 
ary work. It doubtless does with 
some forms of local work. But there 
never was anything in Japan that has 
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death of his mother prevented his attend- officers as a whole have come very near 
ance. So his chief of staff, in full uni- violating the liberty of religious faith that 
form, represented the army. I do not the constitution guarantees. The Bible 


called attention to Christianity in so fa- 
vorable and sympathetic a manner as this 
war with Russia. Japan’s strong ally is 
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Christian England, and her deepest sym- 
pathizer is Christian America. Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity, that stands more 
than any other kind of Christianity for 
free institutions, for liberty of thought 
and of conscience, and that has the least 
of racial prejudice in it, that sends forth 
the largest body of gifted men and women 
to work for others in the name of Christ 





Mr. Kisu’s welcome to Dr. and Mrs. Sturge, with the governor, vice-governor, mayor and ex-vice-mayor present. Mr. Kisu’s 


A recent writer says in a prominent 
magazine: ‘‘To the Japanese home has 
no meaning in the Western sense: for 
there is no home where ‘honor thy 
father’ is the sole rule, the mother, wife, 
and sister not being deemed worthy even 
of respect.’? It would be easy to open 
that writer's eyes if he could see these 
Japanese homes, such as are represented 


grandmother is celebrating her eighty-eighth birthday 


—it is this Christianity that this 
war has forced the nation to look 
upon as something different from 
Roman Catholicism or the Russian 
Church. Count Katsura, the pre- 
mier, and other great statesmen 
and officials and educators are now 
speaking of Christianity in terms 
of respect and cordiality never be- 
fore heard. And, to get back to 
Dr. Sturge, the imperial decora- 
tion bestowed upon him is a sig- 
nificant indication of the recent 
development of opinion favorable 
to Christianity. 

The Christians of Sendai have 
always given warm welcomes to ev- 
ery Christian yisitor from abroad. 
But as such they have never been 
included before in the public re- 
ceptions of any kind. 

What shall I say of the delight- 
ful feasts given in honor of these 
friends? It is true they did not 
eat all the delicate food that was 
set before them, nor did they main- 
tain the painful position on their 
heels that strict Japanese etiquette 
requires. All that is passed away 
forever in these mixed gatherings, 
and the pleasure of the guests only 
is the aim of the thoughtful hosts. For 
instance, a plot in a magnificent garden 
was prepared for famous swordsmen to 
perform in full sight from the upper story 
of thespacioushouse. Beautifuland costly 
and rare presents were presented to these 
friends, and when they left town the sta- 
tion was again filled with the same peo- 
ple who welcomed them, and who now 
sent them away with: ‘‘ Banzai!” ‘ Ban- 
zai!’ 


by these photographs. His words never 
could be truly uttered of the Japanese as 
a whole, even in the Middle Ages. Much 
more are they out of place now. The 
home here has been as much benefited 
and advanced during the Meiji Era as 
have the government, the laws, educa- 
tion. Of course there are houses where 
there are no homes, and where the posi- 
tion of woman is exceedingly bad. But 
those houses do not set the pace any 
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more than do the slum regions of our 
great cities represent the family life of 
the United States. Pres. C. C. Hall knows 
& woman when he sees one, and he, speak- 
ing of the scores that feasted him, 
attended his lectures with their hus- 
bands, and saw him off at the midnight 
train, called them ‘‘charming ladies.”’ 
Mr. Kisu at his garden party carefully 
carried his aged grandmother to 
the middle of his park, and placed 
her in the center of the distin- 
guished group to be photographed. 
Could this act, the like of which 
I have repeatedly seen, take place 
in a land where ‘‘the mother is 
not deemed worthy even of re- 
spect ’’? 

After President Hall had visited 
Sendai, an official remarked to 
me, ‘‘There is not a vestige of 
hostility to Christianity left in the 
city.”” It was a splendid tribute 
to the power of his preaching and 
his attractive personality. Dr. 
and Mrs. Sturge have gone, and 
the same man now says, “There 
is a positive turning towards 
Christianity and the attendance 
on church services has remark- 
ably increased.”” So far as Sendai 
is concerned, all fear of the bad 
effects of the war on interest in 
Christianity has gone to the winds. 
Other cities in different parts of 
the empire make the same report. 
So we all thank God and take 
courage. 





From the second story of Mr. Kisu's house is s2en the most beautiful garden in the city. The famous fencers of the city are per- 
forming in the space cleared especially for this occasion 


The Watcher 


My neighbor’s grief is dark to me. 
I gaze and dread, without; 

And marvel, how he lives to bear 
The blackness, and the doubt. 


And yet, by all lost ways of grief 
That I have had to plod, 
I know how small a rift lets through 
A little gleam of God. 
—Josephine Preston P.abody, in Singing Leaves, 
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St. John’s, Manlius 


St. John’s is, first 
and last, a prepar- 
atory school for col- 
lege and business 
life. It makes for 
broad citizenship 
and culture. In this 
direction it is con- 
stantly gaining pres- 
tige and works to 
send annually a score 
of men to the colleges 
for each’ commis- 
sioned, in the army. 

But for the youth 
who prepares for a 
profession or busi- 
ness there can be no 
better grounding 
than the training of 
his wits and his 
nerve as an Officer, 
full of repose and 
confidence. The in- 
itiative of the soldier 
must lead to success 
in every walk of life. 
The military is for 
the training of mind 
in character and in- 
cidentally it provides 
also a sturdy, 





straight body. 

The system acts as a lubricant to the sched- 
ule and daily routine, saving time and teach- 
ing value of time saved. In this way time is 
gained for class work. Nor does it infringe 
on the boys’ fun, for the military itself is fun. 
They have full time for athletics and are in 
better training because of regularity of sleep 
and diet. 

Honor takes the place of systems of pun- 
ishment. Self-respect is cherished and not 
crushed. 

This school, which is situated at Manlius, 
N. Y., within a short trolley ride of Syra- 
cuse, has just completed thirty-five successful 


years, sixteen of which have been under the 
able direction of Colonel William Verbeck, 
who; while patterning it after those great 
English schools, Harrow, Rugby, and espe- 
cially Winchester, has kept before him the 
ideal of its founder, Bishop Huntington, that 
it should be an American school for the sons 
of gentlemen. 

It is a military school ina much fuller sense 
than those which ordinarily assume that name. 
Its military establishment is complete, follow- 
ing closely the tradition of the army, and is 
under the supervision of a professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War. There is a demand for com- 
mandants and military instructors in schools 
which are not so fortunate as to have a detail 
from the army, and even in these latter schools 
there must always be a demand for military 
assistants to the professors of Military Science 
and Tactics. St. John’s aims to supply this 
want and desires to be known as a Military 
Normal Schoo] for the training of teachers in 
the special methods necessary in conducting 
military boarding schools. Indeed, it is the 
only military school in the full acceptance of 
the word and has what is known as the army 
class, which graduates from other military 
schools having details of army officers may 
enter. The honor graduate of this class re- 
ceives an appointment as second lieutenant in 
the United States Army. 

The report of the inspector of the War De- 
partment says: ‘‘ From what I have seen at 
this inspection, I feel confident that there are 
few schools outside of West Point, if any, 
that give more or better practical military 
training than this one, and in my opinion it 
is not only one of the first six military schools 
in the country, but it is at the top of the six, 
or very near it.”’ 

Bat St. John’s military establishment aims 
at more than this. It seeks to cultivate the 
military virtues, the high sense of honor that 
belongs to a soldier’s life and a substantial 
and sturdy type of manly independence. St. 
John’s is a school for gentlemen, not a bar- 
racks for the unruly, and so not discipline and 
punishment, but the development of the three- 
fold man is the purpose of every phase of its 
life. And even a casual observer must note 
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the ease and grace 
of bearing which 
come from its mili- 
tary drills; the cour- 
tesy, assurance, 
punctuality, precis- 
ion and neatness 
which are the result 
of the admirable 
military routine. 

It is true that Col- 
onel Verbeck has 
kept the great Eng- 
lish schools in mind 
in developing St. 
John’s, but he early 
discovered that 
American boys need 
a stronger, better de- 
fined system of self- 
government. They 
have often been 
more indulged at 
home and as a whole 
are less tractable. 
The military system 
appeals to the imag- 
ination of such boys, 
but not more than 
the co-operative 
spirit hetween 
teachers and pupils 
in maintaining order 
and upholding the high standard of the school 
touches their stalwart American sense of 
honor. As one boy wrote home to his parents, 
** A liar isn’t in it at St. John’s, for the boys 
have no use for him.’”? Indeed, much of the 
discipline is left to the boys themselves, and 
the cadet officers are encouraged to settle by 
themselves cases to which they feel equal. 

One of the pleasantest features of this co- 
operation is the keen zest, the joyous energy 
in common interests, that characterizes the 
school. Strangers are sure to notice the eager- 
ness and alertness of the boys; and parents 
now and then write to ask whether their sons 
are doing good work, so full are their letters 
with tales of the good times they are having. 

But the fun, though it is an integral part of 
the life at St. John’s, in no way interferes 
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with the real work which is done there. The 
military training is no mere drill nor study of 
tactics, but the boys learn the practical side 
of it. They go out into the field and raise 
breastworks, throw single and double lock 
spar bridges and, as shown in one of the ac- 
companying cuts, pontoon bridges of no mean 














boys over each other is too serious a 
thing in the making or unmaking of 
their characters to risk the harm a 
boy with evil tendencies might do 
while they were endeavoring to re- 
form him. In fact, so keen is their 
conviction concerning the value of 


Butt’s Manual, St. John’s Cadets exercising to the music of the band 


workmanship across the stream which adds 
so much to the beauty of the grounds, exactly 
as any detail of soldiers would on the march. 
They are taught endurance, and much of their 
work is done in the open air. But the rules 
as. to wet feet and other exposures are very 
strict, and a well-equipped hospital with isola- 
tion wards and a resident physician is an im- 
portant part of the school’s equipment, which, 
together with the splendid sanitary regula- 
tions and the salubrity of the climate, is doubt- 
less responsible for the remarkable health of 
the boys. 

While the faculty of St. John’s feel the 
significance of physical and moral health to 
the man, still intellectual culture is by no 
means neglected. Indeed, their standard here 
is quite as high and their insistence upon it 
quite as strenuous as in the other lines of 
training, as is witnessed by the positions their 
graduates have taken in the leading colleges 
and universities. 

Founded by a man of such spiritual force 
and devotion as Bishop Huntington was, St. 
John’s could not help emphasizing that most 
important phase of education, the spiritual. 
It has been from the first the law and method 
of government to appeal to what is best and 
loftiest in the pupil. What is right or true or 
generous or beautiful in itself is the first 
question. For this brings the boy into obedi- 
ence to the will of God and an inspiring imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ. This rule unites liberty 
with obedience, courage with refinement and 
right conduct with scholarship. There is also 
a conscientious distinction between what is 
essential to the Christian religion and what 
is tributary to it, and a scrupulous attention is 
paid to the doctrinal convictions and ecclesias- 
tical preferences of parents and adult pupils. 

And now, who are admitted to St. John’s? 
Only the pick of those that apply. No weak- 
minded, weak-bodied, vicious boys; but sunny, 
virile fellows; for St. John’s is no reforma- 
tory or hospital, and just now its need is for 
more buildings tather than more pupils, while 
the faculty realize that the influence of the 


helpful comradeship that they allow the pupils 
to choose their own roommates and even to 
change them from time to time, in order that 
the best possible combinations may be had. 
Boys of eight are received into the Lowe: 
School; but St. John’s is best satisfied when 
they come between the ages of ten and twelve 
so that they can get some of the spirit of th 
institution before entering the\Up- 
per School. And while it has been 
found wise to keep the younger 
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and older boys entirely separate, 
each school having its own build- 
ing, equipment and grounds, yet 
their proximity and the impulse 
along the lines of devotion to 
_ honor and duty which the ex- 
/ ample of the older boys gives to 
those of the Lower School is ex- 
ceedingly helpful in the discipline 
of the latter. 

And last, but not least, there is 
the home life of St. John’s, which 
is real and fosters all that is best 

: in the boys, and makes it impos- 
= sible for a boy who does not care 
for the best things to remain in 
the school. At the table, in the 

| study rooms and out on the cam- 


ee 





pus or in the gymnasium the masters share 
in the work and the sports of the boys so in- 
timately that they come to know their in- 
dividual needs and abilities and are able to 
help them much as their parents would. In- 
deed, the sympathetic relations of faculty and 
student body is to a visitor one of the finest 
things about the institution, and the boy who 
goes to Manlius quickly learns to consider his 
teachers as his friends, in whom he can con- 
fide and to whom he can go for counsel, be- 
cause he feels that they have his interests 
always at heart. It is undoubtedly the per- 
sonal influence of these men, selected quite 
as much for their sterling moral qualities as 
for their skill or scholarship, which has more 
to do with molding the characters of St. John’s 
boys than any other force at work there. 

The classroom work is of a high order of 
efficiency, modern methods being carefully 
weighed and adopted where they show their 
efficiency. Indeed, most of the boys fit for 
college, but the school work is so arranged that 
special technical courses can be taken. While 
the trustees feel that fraternity life is inimical 
to the best work in a well-regulated pre- 
paratory school and secret societies are for- 
bidden at St. John’s, their place is taken by 
several well-organized literary and debating 
societies. The parliamentary drill and the 
practice in extempore speaking are another 
means by which they learn self-control and 
self-expression, which together make the com- 
plete man. 

Next to happy and healthful surroundings 
and well-regulated athletics, nothing tends to 
make school life more pleasant to the average 
boy than plenty of music, and much is made 
at St. John’s of the musical department, 
where the boys can get the best drill in both 
vocal and instrumental work and learn to 
know and appreciate the best of both classical 
and modern music. 

Nor is woman’s influence wanting. Indeed, 
the Lower School boys have a housemother 
who in every possible way endeavors to fulfill . 
the part of the absent mothers, looking care- 
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fully to their habits and their clothing and 
fuod. So close is the watch kept over these 
younger pupils and so high are the ideals of 
purity and honor abroad in the school that 
at no time in the thirteen years of Colonel 
Verbeck’s presidency can it be remembered 
that a boy entering at an early age has learned 
any bad habits, but on the contrary the most 
studious and efficient pupils have come from 
the primary. 

The natural surrounding of his home or 
school make a strong impression on any boy’s 
life and character. The founders of St. John’s 
were wise in their generation and placed the 
institution in the midst of a lovely countryside, 
convenient to, yet entirely removed from, the 
ugliness and the temptation of the city. The 
school stands in the midst of a beautiful es- 
tate of seventy acres and its natural loveli- 
ness of woodland, broad campus, tree arched 
streams has been enhanced by a skillful land- 


St. John’s Cadets building a pontoon bridge 





scape gardener, who has made one somewhat 
unpropitious bit of rocky ground into a Japa- 
nese garden of great attractiveness. 

The buildings, too, are quietly artistic and 
well-planned, so that the boys have the con- 
stant benefit of cultured environment. They 
are situated on high ground which affords 
excellent natura] drainage, and are in every 
way provided with special securities against 
accident and ill health. The rooms are simply 
but completely furnished and have all the 
modern improvements, and are heated by 
steam and electricity. 

The village of Manlius is a half-mile distant, 
while an electric line connects the institu- 
tion with Syracuse, ten miles away—a city 
which can be reached by either the New York 
Central, the Lackawanna or the West Shore 
Railroads. If you can go yourself to see the 
school, select a Friday, if possible. Visits on 
Saturday or Sunday are deprecated by the 
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faculty. But if circumstances make a per- 
sonal visit impossible a letter to the president, 
Colonel William Verbeck, will bring you much 
fuller information than can be given here. 
As for testimonials, ask any old St. John’s 
boy, and you will receive a glowing voucher 
of what the institution has meant to him and 
to his classmates. But undoubtedly the best 
and most enthusiastic praises come from par- 
ents as they note from year to year what St. 
John’s is doing for their boys in the way of 
sturdy, well-controlled, well-poised bodies, a 
love for study and a capacity for concentrated 
effort which few other schools inculcate, and 
a rare and splendid discrimination between 
right and wrong, than which there is nothing 
more sadly needed in these days, when for the 
lack of it families are distressed and disgraced; 
business is checked and alarmed; finances are 
disturbed; credit is enfeebled; the standard 
of human duty and honor is lower. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Ridiculous Optimist 


There was a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright; 
Because he slept at night; 
Because God gave him sight 

To gaze upon his child! 

Because his little one 

Could leap and laugh and run; 

Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 


He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free; 
Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love, and he 

Shared ail the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew; 
Because the sweet wind blew; 
Because that he could hew 

And hammer he was glad. 


Because he lived he smiled, 
And did not look ahead 
With bitterness and dread, 
But nightly sought his bed 
As calmly as a child. 
And people called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 
And shook their heads and smiled. 
—8. BE, Kiser, in Ballads of the Days. 





When Children Travel 


A little boy twisted restlessly down 
from his. seat in the crowded waiting- 
room. With an impatient exclamation 
his tired mother jerked him back and set 
him down so forcibly that the woman be- 
side him cringed sympathetically. ‘‘Why, 
O why,” thought she, ‘‘does not that 
mother use her imagination? She is so 
tired herself that she should surely real- 
ize the weariness of that little restless 
body, the aching legs, the feet that dan- 
gle high above the floor, the baby brain 
that works too busily!’’ The heat, the 
dust, the motion of train or boat, un- 
accustomed crowds and strange places 
exhaust a child traveling, and when the 
mother loses patience—poor little fellow! 
The imaginative mother foresees discom- 
forts and, as far as she can, forestalls 
them. 

One young woman has a happy memory 
of a long cross-continent journey she 
made when a little thing. The first day 
she was given a small jointed doll to play 
with; the second day a second doll 
joined the first; the third, behold! athird 
doll; until on the last day six little 
jointed wooden dolls performed acrobatic 
feats on the table before the little girl. 
One mother, with kindly consideration 
for short legs, carries a small, light chair 
in which the child can rest at any time 
in any place—on the sidewalk or in a 
picture gallery; in this way she is able to 
enjoy short excursions that would other- 
wise be a trial to both. A ripple of 
amusement was created in a station by a 
woman accompanying a brace of lively 
youngsters ‘‘on the lead.’’ Leashes were 
attached to their leather belts, and the 
mother felt secure against trolley cars 
that leap forth to devour careless children 
and crowds that swallow them up. All 
these simple aids to comfort were in- 
vented by mothers to suit, the needs of 
the occasion. _Happy the. child of an 
imaginative mother! 


Poetry in the Kitchen 
BY EMILY TOLMAN, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


She is young and small and bright-eyed, 
our Kitchen-Biddy, as she calls herself. 
She had been with us but a short time 
when one Thursday, looking out of the 
window, she said: ‘‘It is Biddy’s day out. 
There they go,” adding reflectively, ‘‘1 
suppose I’m a Biddy, too.”’ 

Thinking that I detected a little sadness 
in the tone, I said cheerfully, ‘‘Oh, you 
are not much of a Biddy.” 

Instantly she replied, ‘‘No, I suppose 
I’m only a chicken.”’ 

She had been through some rather hard 
times before she became a Kitchen-Biddy. 
She had tended a soda fountain in a little 
second-class waiting-room, where the 
hours had been long and the holidays 
few.. She had made petticoats in a fac- 
tory, and had directed envelopes for a 
Jew trader, and had nearly starved on the 
proceeds. At last she had decided to try 
housework, and being quick to learn, had 
soon made herself useful in this new 
sphere. In the hope of beguiling her lei- 
sure hours and making her contented to 
stay at home, we offered her such read- 
ing matter as we thought suited to her 
taste, and also obtained for her a public 
library card; but she showed a decided 
preference for real folks over those in 
books, and enjoyed conversation better 
than reading. When not engaged in some 
active employment, she would make fre- 
quent excuses for seeking one of ‘“‘my 
ladies.’’ If not allowed to go out often, 
she would become restless and depressed. 
Car fares and candy kept her in a perpet- 
ual state of bankruptcy. 

The exigencies of a winter with coal 
bins but scantily supplied brought mis- 
tress and maid into close companionship, 
the family preferring meals served in a 
warm kitchen to the ceremonious dis- 
comfort of a frigid dining-room. This 
was the Kitchen-Biddy’s opportunity. 
How she reveled in it! To her it was a 
perpetual picnic. The custom had its 
disadvantages, especially in the case of 
guests; but we made the best of them, 
and were none the worse for the experi- 
ence. It was not altogether a hardship 
to take our dinner directly from the hot 
stove, with no chance of its cooling off 
in the transit. The broad board which 
covered the set tubs made a useful, if 
not an elegant, sideboard. 

One day the Kitchen-Biddy, standing 
by the stove ready to wait upon us at 
dinner, chanted in a low, musical voice 
(a pleasant voice is one of her character- 
istics), ‘‘ Do you want some of that candy 
sitting over on the washboard?’ Then 
exclaiming, ‘“‘That doesn’t sound very 


well, does it?”’ she immediately chanted, - 


‘‘Do you want some of that candy sitting 
over on the primrose? ”’ 

So it occurred to us that the Kitchen- 
Biddy had a taste for poetry. Knowing 
that Nova Scotia was familiar ground to 
her, we offered her a copy of Evangeline, 
with a few words of explanation regard- 
ing the historical foundation of the poem. 
She read it with great interest. ‘The pic- 
tures in Paul Lawrence: Dunbar’s Poems 
of Cabin and Field pleased her, and she 


pored over the book evening after even- 
ing, often quoting from the poems after- 
wards as she went about her work. I 
read aloud to her several humorous 
poems by Sam Walter Foss. ‘ Ain’t that 
comical?” she exclaimed again and again, 
with evident appreciation. She procured 
a blank-book and copied several of her 
favorites, among them Uncie Jed’s Jour- 
ney and Peter’s Picture. 

One day the Kitchen-Biddy - said: 
‘*Don’t you know a real sad poem, one 
that will make me cry? I like funny 
poems, but I like sad ones, too.’ 

I read Is Little Bob Tucked In? by Sam 
Walter Foss, and nearly cried myself ab 
the last verse. 

“*T like that, but it isn’t sad enough,”’ 
was her comment. 

I tried Whittier’s Maud Muller and 
Tennyson’s Queen of the May. Still she 
asked for something sadder. So the 
search for ‘‘sad poems” began, one and 
another of the household becoming in- 
terested. The busy doctor laid down 
the ponderous medical tome to search 
through Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 
The musician exchanged her Chopin and 
Schubert for Longfellow and Whittier. 
In short, the entire family became ab- 
sorbed in hunting for a poem sad enough 
to satisfy the lachrymose ambition of 
the Kitchen-Biddy. 

Meanwhile she was given free range 
in the library, and discovered for herself 
the charm of Tennyson’s Miller’s Daugh- 
ter, and the pathos of Dora, and Edward 
Gray, all of which she copied into her 
note-book. Mrs. Browning’s Rhyme of 
the Duchess May interested her, but less 
than I had expected. There were too 
many unusual words in it, and the whole 
situation was something beyond her ken. 
Poems describing a simpler life and one 
more familiar to her experience pleased 
her better. Some of Bret Harte’s poems 
delighted her. Mrs. Hemans, Lowell and 
Longfellow have also contributed to the 
note-book. On a recent evening she spent 
three consecutive hours copying poetry. 

A few months ago I read with some dis- 
trust an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
on The Book in the Tenement. I am ready 
now to accept it all as gospel truth, since 
I have discovered such a taste for poe- 
try in our Kitchen-Biddy. I grant that 
she is an exceptionally bright Kitchén- 
Biddy; yet now I recall the fact that 
her predecessor, an awkward Irish 
girl, whom we did not consider particu- 
larly bright, was discovered clipping 
verses from newspapers and magazines 
which had been thrown away, and that 
she was pathetically grateful when she 
found among her Christmas presents a 
scrap-book and a tube of paste. 

May not the love of poetry, natural to 
children and undeveloped races, exist la- 
tent in many another Kitchen-Biddy, 
whose life might be brightened by a little 
judicious help along this line? 





Possibly Want and Woe will be seen 
hereafter, when this world of Appearance 
shall have passed away, to have been, 
not evils, but God’s blessed angels and” 
ministers of his most paternal love.— 
F. W. Robertson. 
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The Green Cap—a Fairy Story 


+ 


Once upon a time in the far East, where 
people live upon rice and tea, a little old 
woman dwelt all alone in a tiny hut on 
the edge of the forest. The little old 
woman was very, very poor, but she was 
a brave soul, and so long as there was a 
little tea in her little teapot, a little rice 
in her little rice bucket and a little water 
in her well she would smile a little smile 
and say: ‘‘O, I have enough and that is 
all that any one needs-in this world. I 
am"doing very well indeed.” 

But there came an evil time for the 
poor little old woman. There was a 
drought in the land and all the wells ran 
dry. There was a famine, and no more 
rice nor tea were to be had for love or 
money. One night the little old woman 
went about to get her evening meal and 
she was very, very hungry. First she 
went to draw a dipper of water from the 
well. But when she peered down into 
the well she saw that it was almost dry. 

‘*Alack!’’ she cried, ‘‘when I have 
used this last dipper of water there will 
be none left for tomorrow. After that 
I must go dry. And how long can I live 
so? ”’ 

Slowly and sadly she went back to the 
house and took her little rice bucket 
down from the shelf on the wall. But 
when she opened it she saw only a few 
grains of rice scantily covering the bot- 
tom of the bucket. 

‘‘Alack!’’ she cried, ‘“‘when I have 
taken out the handful for my supper 
there will be no more left for tomorrow. 
After that I must go hungry. And how 
long can I live so?’’ She shook her head 
mournfully and went to her little teapot, 
which hung before the fire. But when 
she took off the cover thereof she cried 
again : 

* Alack and alas! Now even my tea is 
gone, and whatever shall I do? There is 
but a drop in the pot, and when I have 
eaten my supper there will be none left 
for the morrow. After that I must go 
thirsty. ButsolIcannotlive. Day after 
tomorrow I shall die!’”’ And the poor 
little old woman shed a tear which al- 
most fell into the teapot to salt the last 
drop of tea which remained there. 

Now she sat down to her scanty sup- 
per and hesitated to take the first mouth- 
ful, for it would so soon be gone. She 
gave a sigh and a groan as she lifted the 
little teapot to pour out the last drop of 
tea, for the little old woman loved her 
tea best of all. 

Just at that moment there came a 
knock on the door, a low-down knock 
such as a very little child might reach to 
give. 

‘*Come in,”’ said the little old woman, 
and she set down the teapot carefully. 

The latch clicked, the door opened, and 
in came a queer little creature the size of 
a child and walking upright upon two 
legs; but it was not a child. It was a 
funny little monkey, with a wee black 
face and a curled-up handy tail, and on 
its head it wore a tiny green cap. 

“Ugh!” cried the little old woman, 
who did not like monkeys, ‘‘ugh, go 
away!”’ 

But the monkey skipped briskly across 
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the floor to the fireplace, and stood there 
shivering and holding out its small hands 
to the blaze quite as a little child might 
have done. The old woman stared at it 
in surprise. ‘Bless my stars, how ugly 
it is!’? she said. ‘But the poor thing 
seems cold. Let it stay and warm itself, 
if it wishes.”’ 

At these words the monkey turned 
about and made a low courtesy to the 
little old woman. 

‘*Bless my stars!”’’ said she again, for 
she had never seen so remarkable an ani- 
mal, even in the land where monkeys 
were common. 

Now the monkey had ceased to shiver, 
and it came skipping up to the table 
where the old woman sat, just ready to 
eat her supper. 

‘Ugh! Go away!” cried the littie old 
woman. ‘‘Go away, you ugly creature!’ 

But the monkey rested its chin upon 
the board and looked wistfully at the 
supper. ‘‘May I not share with you?” it 
seemed to say, though it spoke no word, 
and it put its little hands out towards the 
old woman, beggar-fashion. 

‘Bless my stars! ’’ cried the old woman 
again, ‘“‘it has the way of a child. Yet 
what an ugly child! Ugh! I cannot bear 
to haveit nearme. Yet—it is hard even 
for a monkey to be hungry.”” She looked 
at her scanty dipper of water, at her little 
dish of rice, at her teapot with its drop of 
tea. 

**T have but one dipper of water left, 
one handful of rice, one drop of tea,’’ she 
said ruefully. ‘‘When these are gone I 
know not whence tomorrow’s food will 
come. Yet, little creature with the hands 
of achild, you shall share with me so long 
as I have a morsel. I cannot refuse those 
hands. But do not come too near, for I 
love not monkeys.”’ 

Now the monkey seemed to understand 
every word the old woman spoke, al- 
though it could not answerin words. It 
bowed gratefully over its clasped hands 
as the old woman helped it to half the 
scanty meal—half the dipper of water, 
half the rice, half a drop squeezed from 
the little teapot. The monkey ate hun- 
grily, and when it had finished patted its 
little stomach and grinned happily at the 
old woman as if to say, ‘‘ That was very 
good.” 

“Tam glad you are satisfied,’ said the 
old woman with a sigh; ‘‘and now will 
you begone? There is nothing more in 
the house for guest or for host.’’ 

But the monkey laid its head to one 
side upon its little hands and closed its 
eyes, showing that it was fain of sleep. 
Then again it held out its hands, beseech- 
ing the old woman. 

*“‘Oho!”’ said she, ‘you want to sleep 
here, too? Welladay! That ever I should 
have an ugly monkey napping in my hut! 
But I cannot turn the poor creature out 
into the cold night. You may stay, but 
keep as far from me as maybe, at the 
other corner of the cottage. Come now, 
let us sleep and try to forget that to- 
morrow must be a hungry day.” 

So they slept, the old woman on her 
hard little cot and the monkey curled up 
on the floor, which was no whit harder. 


And the old woman dreamed wonderful 
and beautiful dreams. 

When it was light she opened her eyes, 
and at first she thought she must be still 
dreaming, for she had forgotten the hap- 
penings of the last night. There was the 
monkey with its little green cap on one 
side frisking about the cottage, sweeping 
the hearth, tidying the corners and set- 
ting things to rights. 

‘Bless my stars!’ cried the little old 
woman. At these words the monkey 
turned and with a grin beckoned towards 
the table, where dishes were already set 
out as if for a meal. Then the old 
woman remembered what had happened 
the evening before. But she remembered 
also the empty cupboard, and sighed 
wearily. 

‘* Breakfast!” she grumbled; ‘‘it is 
little breakfast we shall have this day. 
Did we not share yestereven the last 
dipper of water, the last handful of rice, 
the last drop of tea? There will scarcely 
be any breakfast for me this day, and you 
who are strong and frisky had best seek 
one elsewhere, leaving me to die.’’ 

But the monkey shook its head, grin- 
ning knowingly, and still beckoned to the 
table. It lifted the dipper and showed 
how it was still full of water. It lifted 
the cover from the rice dish, and lo! 
there was a mess of steaming white rice. 
It shook the little teapot and a drop tric- 
kled from the spout. 

‘*Bless my stars!’’ cried the little old 
woman, “last night my eyes must have 
cheated me. T certainly thought there 
was not another mouthful in the hut. 
Well, here is indeed a goodly meal,” and 
she sat down to the table. The monkey 
looked on wistfully, but did not venture 
near. Presently the old woman looked 
up. 
‘What!’ she cried, ‘shall you not 
share, little guest, you who so cleverly 
prepared my breakfast? Did I not say 
that you should share so long as I had 
morsel upon the board? Come then and 
eat.”’ 

The monkey grinned happily and drew 
to the table. The scanty meal was suf- 
ficient for them both. When they had 
finished the old woman nodded her head 
at the monkey and said: 

‘* Even a morsel tastes better when one 
shares it with cempany. But little I 
thought that a monkey would prove so 
pleasant a guest.” 

At these words the monkey squirmed 
with happiness and frisked about the cot- 
tage like a mad thing. After that it 
went on with the household duties, quite 
like a handy little maid. But when it 
had finished these it skipped out of the 
door and disappeared into the forest. 

‘*Now it is gone forever,” said the old 
woman with a little sigh, ‘‘and I shall be 
left alone to die of hunger and cold. For 
even my store of firewood is gone, and I 
have not strength to go to the forest for 
more.’’ And she sat down and cried bit- 
terly, for the poor old woman’s courage 
was quite gone. 

The daylight dimmed and the night 
came on, and the old woman sat rocking 
herself to and fro, trying to forget how 
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hungry she was. But presently the door 
burst open and in came the monkey, stag- 
gering with arms full of fagots for the 
fire. It made a bright blaze on the 
hearth and then came timidly up to the 
old woman and laid a hand upon her 
knee. This time the old woman did not 
shrink or cry out, “Ugh! Go away!” 
For she seemed no longer to hate mon- 
keys as once she had done. She looked 
up with half a smile and said: 

“‘Ah, you have come back, little guest! 
I thought you had deserted me. I know 
you think it is supper time; but nay, 
there will be no supper tonight. There is 
naught in the world for us to eat, or I 
would gladly share it with so willing a 
helper.”’ 

But the monkey shook its head and 
drew the old woman gently by the skirts 
towards the door. 

‘There is no use in going to the well,” 
said the old woman; “it is quite dry.”’ 
But the monkey continued to pull her 
dress, and at last the old woman rose, 


’ shaking her head because she knew that 


the quest was useless. The two went out 


to the well, and the monkey let down the: 


bucket. When it came up the old woman 
thrust in the dipper, and lo! she brought 
it out full once more with clear, cool, 
sparkling water. 

‘*Bless my stars!’ she cried in aston- 
ishment, “there is witchcraft here,’’ and 
she looked at the monkey suspiciously. 
But the little creature only grinned. 

Once more it pulled at her skirts, as 
though it would lead her back to the 
house. Wondering, the old woman fol- 
lowed, dipper in hand. The monkey led 
her straight to where the rice bucket 
stood on the shelf. The old woman 
shook her head hopelessly as she took 
down the bucket, because she knew that 
it was as empty as a last year’s bird’s 
nest. But when she drew off the cover 
she nearly dropped it with surprise. 
There was still a handful of rice in the 
bottom of the bucket. 

‘** Bless my stars! ’’ cried the old woman, 
and she looked again at the monkey. 
But the monkey only grinned and 
pointed towards the teapot. 

“That at least I know to be empty,” 
said the old woman positively, ‘for I 
squeezed out the last drop with my own 
hand.” But what was her amazement 
when she tilted the spout and out came 
an amber drop of comfort. 

‘*Bless my stars!’’ again cried the old 
woman. ‘Here is really enough for an- 
other meal. Witchcraft or no, you have 
certainly brought me good luck, little 
guest, and though we may die of hunger 
tomorrow we should greatly rejoice now, 
for we thought to be dead, even this same 
day.” 

So that night passed, and another and 
still others. Every morning, as at first, 
the monkey prepared breakfast for the 
little old woman ere she was awake. And 
still there remained a dipperful of water 
in the well, a handful of rice in the bucket 
and a drop of tea in the teapot. Every 
night the old woman found the same for 
their supper. 

She was growing very fond of this 
queer little creature who helped her so 
heartily, and she wondered how she could 
ever have disliked monkey-folk. She even 
forgot that she had once thought her 
guest ugly, for the little face seemed in- 


deed to have changed and to have become 
more human. The old woman had made 
for the monkey.a pretty little dress of 
green to match the green cap which she 
ever wore upon her head. The long tail 
which once she had used as an extra 
strong hand had shrunk away and disap- 
peared beneath the pretty dress—perhaps 
it was gone altogether—for the monkey 
was certainly changing in many ways, 
though the poor old woman was too 
weak-eyed to see how greatly this was 
80. 

Now the weeks passed and the months 
passed, and it was exactly a year and a 
day from the time when the monkey had 
first appeared. On that morning the old 
woman woke up and saw as usual the lit- 
tle green figure flitting about the cottage, 
making things neat and tidy and prepar- 
ing the tiny breakfast which was always 
the same—scanty and simple, but suffi- 
cient for the two, with kindness and 
good feeling to eke it out. This morning 
when the old woman was ready to get up, 
the busy little creature came skipping up 
to the cot. And as she stood looking 
down, smiling kindly, the old woman sud- 
denly blinked and rubbed her eyes. 

“Bless my stars!’’ she cried. 
big you are! How pretty you have 
grown! What! Who is this? You are 
not my little monkey, you are a pretty 


‘*How 


. girl smiling at me.” 


‘*Good morning, Mother,’’ said a sweet 
voice. ‘‘I am your little guest. I am the 
same poor little creature whom you took 
in out of kindness and whom you have 
allowed to dwell with you this long year, 
sharing your scanty store. I owe you 
more than words can say.” 

““Words!”’ cried the old woman, ‘‘and 
how long since a monkey could use 
words?” She sat staring wildly. 

“You see I am really the same,”’ said 
the pretty girl. ‘‘I still wear the green 
dress which you made for me and the 
green cap which I had upon my head when 
I came to you. In that green cap lies my 
secret. I am a Fairy, Mother.” 

Then she told the old woman a strange 
story; how for some naughtiness the 
Fairy Queen had punished her by giving 
her that ugly monkey-shape which she 
must wear for a year andaday. But at 
the end of that time she could take her 
own shape and go back to Fairyland. And 
now the time had come. 

‘*But you have been so kind to me, 
dear Mother, that I may give you one 
wish before I go back to my beautiful 
home,”’ said the Fairy maiden. 

Then the old woman burst into tears 
and flung her arms around the neck of her 
little guest. ‘‘O, do not leave me, kind 
Fairy-child,’’ she said. ‘I love you very 
dearly, and how shall I live without you? 
I loved you when I thought you were only 
a little monkey, but now I love you a 
thousand times more.”’ : 

Gently the Fairy kissed her and said: 
‘* Now hear what the gift is that I may 
give you. I may give you one wish of 
three, and you shall choose between them. 
You shared your simple food with a poor 
little animal-guest. Now for the first 
wish: would you live always on princely 
fare? If you so choose you may have 
more than you need to eat. You may 
have meats and fruit, fine wheaten bread 
and choice sweets such as are set upon 
palace tables. You may have everything 
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that a dainty palatecould dasize, and 
every day a different feast of goddies,. 
This you may choosé;-if you so Will. Or, 
if you think the second chojce™a ‘better 
one, you may become young again 48 [ am 
now, for I am a pictureof your lost youth 
which you have forgotten. You may 
have health and strength and appetite to 
enjoy life and the hearty meals which you 
will be able to earn. That is a goodly 
gift, is it not? ’”’ 

The old woman nodded, but still her 
eyes were unsatisfied. 

“Then there is the third choice,’’ said 
the Fairy, and her voice was very soft. 
‘*But that one it seems selfish for me to 
name, because it is a wish for my happi- 
ness.”’ 

‘“What is the third wish?” asked the 
old woman eagerly. 

““You may wish, if you choose—and the 
wish will be granted by the Fairy Queen— 
that all may remain as it now is; you will 
be what you are, a dear old woman living 
still in this little hut, with your little well 
in which there shall ever be one dipper- 
ful of water, no more; with your little 
bucket in which there will ever be one 
handful of rice, no more; with your little 
teapot in which there will ever be one 
drop of tea, no more. It is scanty fare 
for one, Mother, yet withal, if you would 
have one to share it, I will do so still, as 
I have done so long. I will become your 
child—no longer a Fairy.child, but your 
little human girl child, such as I seem now. 
I will live with you always, love you and 
take care of you always and share your 
scanty portion.” 

The old woman gave a cry of joy. 
** But do you wish it?” she said. ‘‘ Would 
you not rather go back to your beautiful 
Fairyland, where you can be happy and 
carefree always?” 

‘‘Nay, dear Mother,” said the Fairy ; 
‘if the choice were mine I would rather 
remain here with you than anywhere in 
the whole wide world, for I have been 
very happy here and I have learned many 
things. I do not want to go back to 
Fairyland to be an idle, careless, selfish 
Fairy. I would rather bea human child 
and share my mother’s joys and sorrows. 
Dear Mother, will you have it so? ’’ 

“Yes, I will have it so!” cried the old 
woman joyfully. 

‘*Think,”’ said the Fairy, lifting a warn- 
ing finger, ‘‘think of the fine feasts and 
the dainties you might have. Think of the 
youth and strength. Would you give up 
all this for only me—who must share half 
the refreshment from your well, your 
bucket and your teapot?’’ 

‘*That is enough,” said the old woman. 
‘*What do we need more? We can still 
offer a sup to any poor stranger who may 
come as you came to my door. O, dear 
child, if you will stay with me, that is all 
I ask!” 

‘*Well then, let us sit down and have 
breakfast,”’ said the dear little girl, toss- 
ing her green cap into the fire. ‘‘Now I 
am a Fairy no longer, but your very own 
little girl-child. And here is a dipper of 
water—the only one left in the well. 
Here is a dish of rice—I used the last. 
handful from the bucket. Here is just a. 
tiny drop of tea in the teapot. O, Mother, 
I am so glad!” 

So they sat down to their frugal meal, 
and they laughed and they laughed and 
they laughed, they were so happy. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The New Volume of Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary 

The four volumes of Hastings’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible are altogether the most 
satisfactory book of reference on the sub- 
jects of which they treat. The author 
and publishers have not, however, been 
content with their achievement, but have 
wisely gathered into a fifth and supple- 
mentary volume material dealing with 
the language, literature and contents of 
the Bible, including Biblical theology, 
and have taken further occasion to add 
comprehensive indexes and maps of the 
whole world. Discoveries in the field of 
Biblical interpretation since the work 
was concluded have afforded them addi- 
tional material also in the direct line of 
the work. 

There are also on the borderland be- 
tween Biblical and ecclesiastical history a 
number of topics which are closely re- 
lated to the work of the Biblical student, 
such as the history of the versions, the 
story of the Talmud, of Philo and other 
literature closely associated with or influ- 
ential upon the thoughts of the Biblical 
writers. Such subjects as the apochry- 
phal gospels, the book known as the 
teaching of the apostles, the patristic 
commentaries, the legal code of Hammu- 
rabi (discovered since the dictionary was 
issued), with doctrinal treatises on sub- 
jects in the realm of Biblical theology— 
these and like subjects of interest are 
treated in this valuable extra volume. 
This addition rounds out and brings up 
to date one of the most important refer- 
ence books of the time, and with its maps 
and indexes will be most welcome to 
students. 


Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume, edited by 
James Hastings, D. D., with the assistance of J. A. Sel- 
bie, D. D. pp. 936. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $6.00 per 
volume, by subscription only.) 


The South Before the War 


The most famous of American land- 
scape gardeners made long journeys 
in the South just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. From material gath- 
ered at that time and subsequently pub- 
lished in books, the most interesting part 
is here reprinted for later readers. Mr. 
Olmsted was at that time a practical 
farmer with considerable business and 
newspaper experience. He describes the 
social conditions and especially the agri- 
cultural opportunities, methods and fail- 
ures of the South. A missing element is 
the prosperous and wealthy plantation 
owner, but of the life led by the common 
people and of the business dry rot every- 
where resulting from slavery there is 
abundant testimony. The author was 
not an abolitionist, but he describes slav- 
ery as everywhere a loss to the South- 
ern people. As a historical document 
the book is of the highest value, and in 
these days when Southern self. conscious- 
ness finds expression in an idealization 
of the conditions before the war, it is 
well to have the corrective of this impar- 
tial picture by an observer whose later 
career entitles him to universal confi- 


dence as well as honor. A fine portrait 
of the author is prefixed to the book. 


(A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Vols. 1., If. pp. 418,412. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


A Treas of Illustration, by Henry Ward 
Sncther ‘ed ted by J. R. Howard and T. rm inn 

wood, with intréduction %) = D. Hillis. pp. 
675. F.H. Revell Co. $3.50 


From the wealth of homiletic aitiades which 
Mr. Beecher left the editors have selected 
much that is peculiarly illustrative and 
grouped it under significant titles for religious 
teachers who use this sort of aids to sermon- 
making. The quality of the gatherings is high 
and rightly used must be helpful. The gen- 
eral reader will get a strong impression of 
the versatility of the observing side of Mr. 
Beecher’s mind. The book is well indexed, 
handsomely made and contains several strik- 
ing portraits. 

The Christ within and Other ners, by 


T. Rhondda, Williams. pp. 125. Impo by 
Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents. 


Mr. Williams writes of the deep things of the 
spirit with genuine loyalty to Christ and mueh 
charm of style. He looks at great truths in 
the light of modern conditions and his mes- 
sage is practical and helpful always. There 
is much food for thought and help towards 
spiritual uplift in these pages. 

Faith and Morals, by William Herrmann, D. D. 

pp. 415. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
Half of this book consists of two addresses, 
one on the Ritschlian idea of faith, which is 
trust in a personal Christ; the other on Rom- 
anist and Protestant conceptions of moral 
law, especially of ‘‘truthfulness.’’ Professor 
Herrmann handles rigorously but in kindly 
spirit Jesuit teachings on morality and hon- 
esty. The second half of the book is an ap- 
pendix in which certain Romanist criticisms 
of the second address are answered, with ref- 
erence especially to such matters as the rela- 
tion of the Christian to tradition, authority, 
the Church and the Scriptures. As an expo- 
sition and defense of modern Protestantism 
the work is clear, helpful and masterly. 

The Teaching of Jesus mm, by D. M. Ross, D. D. 


pp. 212. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
60 cents net. 


The demand for text-books for the Sunday 
school should find some satisfaction in this 
admirable handbook. It is of a comfortable 
size, moderate in cost, clear, suggestive, com- 
pact in statement, in sympathy with the best 
modern thought. Especially good is the treat- 
ment of such subjects as the fatherhood of 
God, Christ’s love for children, the alleged 
unworkableness of Christ’s moral ideals, his 
teaching about himself, and his place in his 
own religion. ‘The book is well adapted for 
use by young people’s or adult classes. 

Is the World in Need of a New Revelation 

by Andrew W. Boar. Boe Published Dy 


the author, Branch P. O tion W., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 20 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY 

ere Ferkmnan, Whinin & Go Dwlent Seneeick. 
This charming little biography will oy mets 
comed by many who were disappointed in 
Farnham’s two-volume Life of Francis Park- 
man. Mr. Sedgwick gives us a frank, unpre- 
tentious story of the life and work of this most 
pathetic of heroes. It is a difficult task so to 
present such aman. One who spends his life 
ignoring pain builds a shell- about himself 
which shuts the world away. Hence the 
grateful surprise which arises from the read- 
ing of this book. So far as may be, Park- 
man’s own letters and diaries tell the story, 
with just enough comment to help interpret. 

The Adventures of Buffalo Bill, by Col. W. F. 

Cody. pp. 156. Harper & Bros. 60 cents. 
The autobiographical element in this work is 
singularly quiet and modest in tone for the 
exciting incidents and adventures which it re- 
cords. It is by no means a complete story 
of Colonel Cody’s life, and the addition of a 
brief biography was a wise supplement. Boys 
will enjoy the story, which is not without 


interest also to older lovers of the picturesque 
and students of American history. 


Hobbes, by Sir Leslie Stephen. . 243. Mac- 
millan Co. "75 cents net. ” 


The last work of Sir Leslie Stephen, left com- 
plete at his death, though carrying it through 
the press was left to other hands. The life 
of the famous English philosopher was a con- 
genial subject and the study of his career, 
with analysis of the famous Leviathan and 
his other works, affords material for discrimi- 
nating criticism and interesting pages. A 
humorous touch of style relieves the essential 
dryness of the topic. An interesting number 
of The English Men of Letters series. 

Life and Martyrdom of Joan of Are, es 


John Moore. pp. 24. Am. Citizen Uo. 
10 cents. 


A sketch of the life of Joan in which her 
trial and condemnation by the Church is made 
an argument against the Roman Catholicism 
which has recently made her one of the saints 
of its cult. 


Dukes and Poets in Ferrara, by Edmund 2. 
Gardner. pp. 578, E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 


Of a projected history of the Italian Renais- 
sance this is the first volume. Mr. Gardner 
gives a picture of one of the most notable 
reigning houses during the centuries of Ital- 
ian leadership in art and literature. The 
princes of the house of Este were patrons of 
writers and artists and many eminent men 
were born or found a refuge in Ferrara. The 
picture of the court with its open disregard 
of morality, its culture and its intrigues, is 
vividly set before us. In that strange, seeth- 
ing life, with its high intellectual ideals and 
pagan undercurrent of thinking, the heroes 
of this story play an important part. Dlus- 
trations are apposite and well made. 


FICTION 

The Effendi, by Florence Broke Whitehouse. 

pp. 414. Little, Brown & Co. $1.60. 
A stronger and more tateonstine story than 
its predecessor, The God of Things. The 
death of Gordon, the fall and the regaining 
of Khartum under Kitchener are well de- 
scribed and make a fine background for the 
complicated love affairs. The effendi, half 
Greek and half American, was carried cap- 
tive with his little sister by a villainous Arab 
chief at the fallof Khartum. The young peo- 
ple are brought up to believe themselves na- 
tive princes. We meet them toward the end 
of the political drama—curious mixtures of 
their gross, lawless environment and the purer 
instincts of their ancestors. The reader will 
find unusual pleasure in studying the devel- 
opment of character. The scene shifts from 
the Soudan to the European life at Cairo. 


etic North, b Pa aeeane Robins. 
pp. ey a Binkee Co. % 


Pictures of winter life in Alesbe, on the trail, 
in Jesuit mission, savage settlement and min- 
ing camp, graven with a sharp tool. Five men 
are journeying to the Klondike. The Yukon 
freezes and compels them to camp on its 
shores. Hunger and ambition force two of 
them forward into “‘the great white silence.” 
In the grim terror of these primitive condi- 
tions they learn “‘ the lesson of the North: A 
man alone’s a man lost. We've got to stick 
together.” There aremany humorous touches, 
and Kaviak, the Eskimo baby, helps make the 
whole world kin. The book deserves to live 
as a vivid and forceful portrayal of events 
which sas now tog tage 

Brave by W. Fraser. pp. 307. 

Chas. seribner’s Sons. $i 60. 
Ingenious stories of the race-track in which 
horses and jockies are quite as often the 
heroes as the men and women of social 
standing who play their part. The scenes of 
the stories range from Saratoga to Canada, 
England and India. 


Nami-Ko, 7 Kenjiro Tokutomi, translated 
from xo *paneee by Sakae Shioya’ and E. F. 
ea . 314, a. B. Turner & Co., Boston. 


Written by a Japanese showing the life of 
Japan from a standpoint entirely different 
from that of an English or American writer. 


The author gets behind the delightful pic- 


turesqueness of the people to the people 
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themselves; he can see manliness in a man 
who wears pale crépe kimonos and obeys his 
tyrannical mother like a gentle child, and he 
can read the emotions of the pale little ladies 
who seem to us forever to sit placidly on 
silken cushions, drinking innumerable cups of 
tea. The story turns on a mother’s power to 
divorce her gon’s beloved wife without his 
knowledge—a condition of affairs in harmony 
with the old order but discordant with the 
new. 

ene s ny, ane Tynan. pp 
The search for the two lost heirs of Barnard 
Castle, with happenings after they were found, 
makes the main plot. An Irish bill to be in- 
troduced into Parliament is a vague but heroic 
cause into which the hero flings himself, 
egged on by the devoted heroine; the gloomy, 
beautiful castle furnishes a background, the 
stage setting is Irish, and numerous pairs 
of light-hearted lovers tripping altarward 
brighten the scene. 

Under the Vierkleur, y Gen. Ben Viljoen. 

pp. 385. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 
General Viljoen writes as a lover of his own 
Boer people in this historical nove! of the war 
time. Himself a general in the army of the 
Transvaal, he fought through the campaigns 
against the English and has made a stirring 
and interesting story which presents the con- 
ditions of the conflict from the side of the con- 
quered with conviction but without bitter- 
ness. 

The Woman with the Fan, by Robers, eos 

pp. 316. nyrederick A. Stokes Co. $1.5 
A study of woman’s nature in which the 
question is raised whether her charm can sur- 
vive disfigurement. The handling is too hard 
and the pictures of London society needlessly 
repellant,’ but the book has considerable 
thought-provoking strength. 


Felice Constant, by William C. Bree. pp. 
322. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.5 


Hezekiah’s Kortship, by F. A. Van Denburg. 
pp. 183. Richard G. adzer, Boston. $1.25. 
There is some humor of rather too extrava- 
gant a quality in this wandering story, but 
the average reader, we fear, will find the dia- 

lect rather difficult reading. 
s . t 

Toast of “fipplncott Go. $1 Ste eee Cutting. pp. 
Intended for girls in their poll It intro- 
duces us toa jolly family of young folks strug- 
gling against poverty and misfortunes to make 
ahome. The home sentiment and the plucky 
attitude of its characters toward work are its 
chief recommendations. 


TRAVEL 
magi Ts by cope Tozier. 
pp. as Page & Co. $1.60 n 


Part ciate Meek and itinerary, pene a book of 
travel experience, this pilgrimage to the coun- 
try inns of England will introduce readers to 
some picturesque and delightful studies of 
English country and manor life. The pictures 
give a good idea of the appearance of these old 
English aoe, 


The Ainu Group at the Saint Louis 
Bons OF y Fredenie Starr. pp. 148. Open ‘ourt 
vb. Co., Chicago. 


Mr. Starr Sade a journey to Yezo to secure 
the Ainu pepe of villagers which is now at St. 
Louis. He gives an interesting sketch of his 
experiences and an account of his charges and 
their life, illustrated by characteristic photo- 
graphs. A good introduction to the acquaint- 
ance with one of the most interesting races. 
Mr. Starr’s tribute to the worth of the mis- 
sionary work among the Ainus is cordial. 


The Hesst of te Grint, by M. M. Shoe- 
am pp. 416. G. P. Putnam’ Sons. $2.50 
net. 


Mr. Shoemaker tells of leisurely travel through 
the heart of Asia, in Georgia, Armenia, Persia 
and Turkestan. His account of these little 
known places and people is well worth follow- 
ing, and his views of Russian control areinter- 
esting in the present crisis. He believes that 
her mission on the whole is one of civilization 
and that she has earned the gratitude of the 
world as a peacemaker in places where war 
has always been the law of life. ‘‘ Russia is 
not a state,” he says; “‘ Russia is a world.” 
The hope of the situation is not in Russia’s 
assimilation of Western ideas so much as in 
her internal development. There are many 
photographs of unknown or little known 
places and people, and the book is an interest- 
ing addition to our libraries of travel. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 4, Sunday. Journeying toward Jerusa- 

lem.—Acts 21: 1-16. 

Note the caution of these ancient voyages. 
Ships either creep alongshore or venture tim. 
idly across from point to point. Compare 
Paul’s former visit in Jerusalem [Acts 15: 
1-6]. Paul was ‘‘ill to turn” when his mind 
was made up; but he made up his mind un- 
selfishly. There is a vast difference between 
obstinate self-will and perseverance in a well- 
considered course of conduct. Not all the 
reasons for Paul’s journey to Jerusalem lie 
on the surface of the narrative. 


Sept. 5. Paul in Jerusalem.—Acts 21: 17-26. 

James and the aposties were not infallible. 
They had no idea that they were sending 
Paul to imprisonment and death. Paul was 
to prove good standing as a Jew. For the 
sake of the peace of the Church he was will- 
ing when James and the others assured him 
that no limitation of Gentile liberty was in- 
tended. 


Sept. 6. A Pris nets 21: 27-40. 

These Jews from Ephesus knew Paul well. 
With room in their own minds for only one 
idea at a time, it was impossible for them to 
appreciate the breadth, combined with mod- 
eration and good sense, of the apostle. To 
profane the temple was to touch the religious 
pride of the city. Just as today the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem is guarded 
by Turkish troops lest. the warring sects of 
the Christians should tear each other to pieces, 
so the Roman guard stood ready to interfere. 
The mob’s first thought was to get Paul out 
that the temple might not be profaned by his 
death. A strange idea! that murder is admis- 
sible, but not in holy places. Perhaps even 
our Georgia murderers would hesitate to 
burn Negroes inside of a church. 


Sept. 7. Paul’s Defense.—Acts 22: 1-21. 
Paul was not ready to be taken away with- 
out a word to his own people. He used the 
sacred tongue, which the people understood, 
but not the centurion. There must have been 
charm in his address to hold the people until 
he spoke the word which was uppermost in 
their thoughts of hate. The offense of the 
cross was doubled when he asserted that Mes- 
siah could have taken thought for the Gentiles. 


Sept. 8. In the Hands of the Romans.—Acts 

22: 22-30. 

Examination by torture was almost a matter 
of course, though the prisoner was uncon- 
demned. Weare amazed at the judicial eru- 
elties of the ancient world. Yet instruments 
of torture are not yet rusted out, and hardly 
a century ago men were hanged for petty 
thefts in England. Paul’s appeal to his 
Roman citizenship reminds us of the jail at 
Philippi. To be a Roman was to be above 
the shameful handling which was meted out 
to the barbarian. 


Sept. 9. Appealing to Cesar.—Acts 25: 1-12. 

Every Roman had the right of appeal to the 
lord of the world. Note that Paul asks jus- 
tice. How often in human relations mere 
justice would smooth away much of which 
we have to complain! Often there would be 
little necessity for kindness if we would give 
what we really owe. 


Sept. 10. The Unprosperous Voyage.—Acts 

27: 1-26. 

The steps of this voyage have often been 
traced. Note again the timidity of ancient 
navigators without compass and dependent on 
the light of the stars for gnidance. The ful- 
fillment of Paul’s prophecy led them to listen 
when he offered good cheer. It was the pris- 
oner who had steady grasp of the situation 
in the crisis of the storm. Happy the man 
whose heart is stayed on God, for even in 
tempests the promise of his perfect peace 
shall be fulfilled. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM 


I know thy works, that thou art neither 
cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee cout 
of my mouth. 





Why is our attitude at our work. so 
destitute of practical enthusiasm? Be- 
cause we too are not lifting our eyes to 
the hills. We are looking for nothing 
but little things, and therefore we see 
nowhere any threshold or field worthy 
of God. How can the sense that the 
living God is near to our life, that he is 
interested in it and willing to help it, 
survive in us, if our life be full of petty 
things? Absorption in trifles, attention 
only to the meaner aspects of life, is kill- 
ing more faith than is killed by aggres- 
sive unbelief.—George Adam Smith. 


A man who does not hate evil terribly, 
does not love good heartily.—C. H. Spwr- 
geon. 








It is not time you want, bat fire... . 
Who would not cry out to God, O, make 
my life how short I care not, so that it 
can have the fire in it for an hour!— 
Phillips Brooks. 

A pilgrim to the Holy Land, 

With sandaled feet, with staff in hand, 

[ journey through this world below, 

Singing, singing as I go. 


I have blithe songs of joy and praise; 

I have brave songs for sadder days; 

Bat come there weal or come there woe, 
I still can sing as on I go. 


I sing of earth, so wondrous made; 
I sing of stars that shine o’erhead; 
Of sweeter joys than mortals know 
In that bright home to which I go. 


In death I shall not silent be, 
For I’ve a song of victory 
That He who conquered every foe 
Taught me to sing, as on I go. 
—A. K. Bond. 





What power there is in genuine Chris- 
tian enthusiasm! Its root is faith; its 
vital sap is consecration; its nourishing 
soil and atmosphere are the living word 
of God and the breath of prayer. The 
Church pines for want of spiritual, 
Christlike enthusiasm. Every Christian 
enterprise needs its mighty impulse.— 
Philip 8S. Moxom. 


Thou hast not made the world in 
jest or carelessness, O Lord; help us to 
enter into Thy thought of its purpose 
and to follow the leading of Thy 
See with full enthusiasm of heart. 

bs ur hast made us ~ happy 
d joyful fellowship of work 
a hee, save us from the indif- 
ference which is itself a condemnation, 
from the lukewarm spirit which is 
hateful in Thy sight, from maaan : 
opportunities w are y zg 
from carelessness of the enthusiasm 
which is a mark of following Christ. 
Show us Thy glory in the helpful 
service of our common days. Trans- 
re our drudgeries with the li 
heaven for which they are Thy 
chosen school. Enable us to bring 
forth fruit on earth and in Thine own 
good time be fitted for the rest that 
remaineth for Thy people. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


The outward history of Israel after Elijah’s momentary triumph on Mt. Carmel is 
the story of successful struggle with the foreign forces which threatened the kingdom. 
After Ahab’s death in the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, his two sons Ahaziah and Jehoram 


succeeded peacefully to the throne. 


structions so far as to call and anoint Elisha as his own successor. 
man than Ahab and Moab took occasion to rebel. 


Elijah returned to Israel and carried out his in- 


Ahaziah was a weaker 
Elijah’s translation comes in the early 


years of the reign of Ahab’s second son, Jehoram. The time of signs and wonders had 
gone by, and the task of recalling the nation to its national worship had become one of 


wise organization and continued effort. 





XI. THE WORK OF JEHOVAH’S SERVANT 
FINISHED 


God would not suffer Elijah to pass out 
of life without seeing some fruits of his 
ministry. In the midst of the material- 
ism of a prosperous age and the carnal- 
ism of a debased religion the faith of 
Jehovah had gained in respect with the 
people. That his worshipers were still 
numerous and that Elijah’s work had not 
been in vain we learn from the wide 
scattering and number of schools of the 
prophets. Perhaps the strongest element 
in the revulsion from the Baal-worship 
of the court had come through Ahab’s 
seizure of Naboth’s vineyard to round 
out the royal park. Jezebel had unhesi- 
tatingly used all the machinery of public 
law for the destruction of this poor neigh- 
bor and had thereby shown the path on 
which the court was traveling. 

1. Elijah’s life was a plan of God [v. 1]. 
Amid all its mistakes the purpose of Je- 
hovah was served by the life and works 
of the prophet. There must be great ob- 
ject lessons written in the memory and 
tradition of the people. The powerful 
and mysterious personality of Elijah was 
representative of the power of the nation’s 
God. The whole course of the story 
shows how intimately Elijah’s courage 
depended on the sense of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence. This strength and courage are 
within the reach of every follower of 
Christ. We, too, may be sure that God 
has planned our life and will use us for 
his purposes as far as we yield ourselves 
in cordial obedience to the guidance of 
the Spirit. God can overrule our blun- 
ders. He can use us in his own way and 
we may be sure that the course and the 
end of life are parts of his plan. 

2. The friendship of Elijah and Elisha 
[vs. 2-6]. The older prophet seeks to 
spare his friend the sorrow of final part- 
ing. Better to say farewell at the edge 
of the wilderness than to face the hour 
of severing amid the bare peaks of the 
desert. But Elisha’s faithful affection 
admits of no refusal. He will follow his 
friend where God leads him and shrink 
from no experience which he is permitted 
to share. The courage of Elijah on his 
way to meet his end gains strength from 
the devotion of his friend. Here is a 
ministry which sometimes falls to those 
of us who are not called to eventful sery- 
ice. Wecan give Elisha’s steadfast con- 
stancy where we cannot share Elijah’s 
gifts of power. 

3. The prayer of Elisha [vs. 9, 10]. 
Elisha was not content to be an ordinary 
servant of Jehovah. The companionship 
with his master had taught him the 
heights of prophetic opportunity. Hav- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
11, Elijah Taken up into Heaven. Text, 2 Kings 
2: 1-11, 


ing proved his faithfulness, Elijah asks 
him what he desires for a gift. Elisha 
asks the elder son’s double portion. Not 
that he should be Elijah’s equal but the 
chief of his sons and followers. Elijah 
makes the promise of the gift conditional 
on Elisha’s sharing something of his own 
parting experience. Note that the region 
into which they were going was that 
mountainous region on the edge of Moab 
where God had called Mosés up to vision 
of the land before he died. Somewhere 
among these barren peaks God had buried 
the first great prophet of Israel, Remem- 
ber this connection of Moses with Elijah 
and recall how the association holds in 
Jewish thought and how the two appear 
together to our Lord upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

4, Elijah’s Translation. They were 
talking of Elisha’s prayer when the vision 
of God’s presence appeared, chariots and 
horses of fire which parted them asunder. 
It is not said that Elijah was carried up 
in one of the fiery chariots. This is Eli- 
sha’s vision of the storm. The whole 
picture is characteristic, a fitting end for 
Elijah, who had fought with fire against — 
the sun god of the heathen court. A tra- 
dition of his destruction of the messen- 
gers of Ahaziah, which our Lord com- 
mented on when it was quoted as a prece- 
dent by John and James [Luke 9: 51-56], 
makes him again a wielder of the fire of 
God. As he comes like a fire of warning 
and of judgment in the life of the people, 
so his translation is fittingly accompanied 
with the vision of the parce Se chariots of 
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Sacrament Sunday 


It was Sacrament Sunday, and it was very cold. The older chil- 
dren were much disappointed because they could not go. The Holy 
Supper was administered only three or four times a year, and they 
liked exceedingly to sit in one of the side pews and observe the rite. 
It was very solemn. The minister prayed with more than urual 
fervor; the hymns were more than usually grave. DX 

There were few outward aids to faith in the plain house of God, (@ 
and perhaps this made it all the more possible that one con!d almost 
see the bare upper room in Jerusalem and the little group of poor 
working men sitting at their bare evening meal, their faces lighted & 
by the flare of a few oil lamps, and earnest and bewildered by the 
strange things one of their number was saying. He wasacarpenter, we 
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God, Note that he goes up with a whirl- 
wind. Two of the signs on Horeb which 
were the precursors of the vision are 
here. Elijah is the forerunner of the 
Baptist, the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, shaking the rocks of man’s security 
in sin, calling man to repentance; to be 
followed by the still, small voice of God 
by which men are at last persuaded to be- 
come his servants. 

The story of Elijah stood through all 
the centuries of Jewish history as a testi- 
mony to the nearness of the unseen life 
and the immortality of man’s spirit. Eli- 
jah, like Enoch, was not dead but trans- 
lated, and in this thought of their excep- 
tion from the common law of death they 
were prophetic forerunners of the resur- 
rection glory of our Lord. Out of this. 
story of the life God planned and sus- 
tained, used and encouraged and took to. 


‘himself at last, we should gain new 


thoughts of God’s presence and his care 
and of the rest that remaineth to the peo- 
ple of God. 


A Rather Exceptional Barber 
Shop 


There are barbers who still think it 
necessary to have an abundance of ob- 
scene literature and indecent pictures in 
their place of business in order to hold 
customers who must wait their turn; 
but not as many take this view asa dec- 
ade or two ago. It was my pleasure a 
few years ago to visit occasionally a bar- 
ber shop in a small city whose proprietor 
allowed these publications in his establish- 
ment: the leading morning paper of the 
city, The Congregationalist, Harper’s 
Weekly and the Bible. His business 
rapidly increased; one chair—two chairs 

—three chairs—four chairs—five chairs. 
The theological professor, the leading 
business man, the gambler across the 
street and the young apprentice seemed 
to head toward that place when they 
needed a shave or acut.—G@. W. Hinckley, 
in Good Will Record. 








It has been my experience iu life that it is 
your quiet people who, above all the children 
of men, are set in their ways and intense in 
their opinions.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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and they were nearly all of them fishermen. One could almost hear 


x the beautiful, tender voice blessing that first loaf of consecrated (@} 
bread and filling with wine that first cup of remembrance; and one @ 


“as longed to be found worthy at the last to sit down at the marriage- %& 


msi feast of the Lamb. 
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hi The men sat with gravely bowed heads. The women dropped @& 
i their veils, and many of them wept softly, thinking of loved ones (i 
= 6h whoo had “‘gone away.” The elder of the church walked slowly and 
reverently up and down the aisles, passing the elements. Each head 
= was bent as the mystic symbols were received. It was a pure and true z 
ZX worship, and was without doubt accepted by the Searcher of Hearts. 
ww 6 Sara Andrew Shafer, in The Day Before Yesterday. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 





A Second for Dr. Boynton’s 
Nomination 


I wish to second the nomination of Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit for moderator 
of the National Council. At this time, it 
seems to many of us, the question to be settled 
is not where we are to find our moderator, in 
the pulpit or in the pews, but how we are to 
find our best man, be hé minister or layman. 
When we are looking for a leader we want our 
largest and our best, whatever the title he may 
bear. 

At this hour of unprecedented opportunity 
for the denomination, in this place of leader- 
ship, we need a man of executive ability and 
organizing force, in touch with the best 
thought in the past and the present, a man of 
power upon the platform, in close sympathy 
with the denominational interests, a man who 
truly represents the denominational ideals, 
who has the acquaintance and love of the 
brethren in the churches. 

Where is there a man who combines these 
qualities more ideally than Dr. Boynton? He 
is a splendid platform orator, the equal not 
only of any in the denomination but of any in 
the country. He has the long training of the 
East and the wide experience of the West. 
He is pastor of one of the great churches of 
the country. He is in close touch with all 
phases of our church life, our great city cen- 
ters, our small country churches, and our far- 
away frontier. He has represented us in the 
most prominent places. He has given him- 
self unreservedly to the most humble and the 
most weak. He has preached in the lumber 
camp in the Northern woods, he has been the 
honored guest in the hut on the Western 
prairie. He is the friend of every struggling 
pastor. He has never failed to respond to the 
call of service anywhere. Where is there a 
man who can rally the sons and daughters of 
the Pilgrims more effectively than Dr. Boyn- 
ton? 


Toledo, O. ALBERT MARION HYDE. 


‘Principles More than Personality 
in the Moderator 


The nominations hitherto made for the mod- 
eratorship of the next council are excellent. 
We are willing to write persona grata over 
against each name. But perhaps the most 
illuminating utterance as to who should finally 
be chosen from this list of possible candidates 
has been made by Dr. F. A. Noble in The 
Congregationalist of July 16. He has stated 
clearly the real issues involved, and it is prob- 
able that no more important matter will be 
decided by the council than just this question 
of our attitude toward official leadership. It 
is, as Dr. Noble says, of little importance 
whether our next moderator be from the East 
or West; there are cogent reasons why he 
should be a layman rather than a clergyman, 
provided only he be the right kind of a lay- 
man. But the precedent that calls for a lay- 
man might, for the time being, be set aside 
in order to secure the best representative, lay 
or clerical,- for a constructive Congregation- 
alism fully committed to the principle of offi- 
cial leadership. 

So far as I can learn in the middle West, the 
**turn given to our affairs during the last 
three years” is in general warmly approved 
and is the ground of new denominational hope 
and courage. A repudiation of the principles 


involved and the precedents established would. 


not be tolerated. We have indeed suffered 


too much and too long from the lack of re- 
sponsible official leadership to endure any 
postponement of a rational adjustment of our 
polity to the exigencies of present day admin- 
istration. 

The middle West demands centralization 
and official supervision, and its candidate for 
the moderatorship must stand for these things 
earnestly and openly. The old issues in Con- 
gregationalism are dead issues. The intoler- 
able thing at present is not an abuse of power, 
but a lack of power which comes from a fail- 
ure hitherto to make reasonable use of official 
leadership. We do not want imitation bishops, 
but we do want real leaders in the places of 
responsibility in our church affairs. No past 
service entitles a man to the moderatorship 
of the council. The principal question is this, 
Who is willing and able to lead the denomi- 
nation most efficiently in the problems now 
before us? These call for a considerable 
degree of constructive statesmanship. 

JOSEPH H. CHANDLER. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 


What Share Have We in the Prayer- 
Book 


Apropos of the movement toward enrich- 
ment of the service, among the Paritan 
churches, we should like to ask why so 
few of the many services now being pub- 
lished arg based upon the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Puritans had a large part in 
the arrangement of that historical liturgy, 
and much of it is Calvinistic in spirit. If the 
children of the Puritans are overcoming the 
natural prejudices of their forefathers suffi- 
ciently to admit a liturgy at all, would it not 
be a movement toward unity if they were to 
go a step further and use what they already 
have a share in, instead of multiplying diver- 
sities by developing a distinctive order of 
service? 


Bridgeport, Ct. LUTHERAN. 


The Sixteen Most Famous 
Congregationalists 


The National Council Committee on Con- 
gregational Exhibit at the World’s Fair de- 
sires to embellish the program for Congrega- 
tional Day with the pictures of the sixteen 
most famous Congregationalists—four on each 
page. In order that the selection may be just 
we invite all who are interested to send in 
lists to The Congregationalist. They will 
then be turned over to a committee consisting 
of Rev. Morton Dexter, Prof. J. W. Platner 
and Prof. E. C. Moore, whom we have asked 
to make the final selection and announce 
which of the lists submitted contains the most 
names accepted by them. Possibly The Con- 
gregationalist may wish to publish some of 
these lists, as the matter is likely to be one of 
general denominational interest. The lists 
must be received not later than Sept. 15. The 
following conditions will govern the final se- 
lection: (1) Only deceased Congregationalists 
are to be included. (2) As the occasion is a 
popular one the selection should recognize 
general fame fully as much as greatness from 
the strict Congregational standpoint. (3) The 
list should represent all periods of our his- 
tory, both sides of the water, and various 
lines of activity. (4) The possibility of ob- 
taining pictures of the notables will not be 
considered in passing upon the lists sub- 
mitted. The sixteen best names will be se- 


lected, and if any of their pictures cannot be 
obtained others will be substituted for the use 
of the program. 

Congregationalism has always boasted in 
her great names. Now let the brethren tell 
who they are. It has been suggested that the 
list when completed would be a good theme 
for ministers to preach upon. Certainly a 
consideration of the relative merit of our 
great men would be an instructive exercise 
for any of us. 

CoRNELIvs H. Patron, Chairman. 

St. Louis. 


{We indorse this suggestion and shall be 
glad to receive promptly the lists suggested, 
to be passed over at once to the committee 
named. Brush up your ecclesiastical history, 
brethren, and send the results of your pon- 
dering to us before Sept. 15.—Ep1rors. } 


Reflections of a Home Missionary 
with Queries Resulting 


I have been impressed of late with the wis- 
dom of one of the less unwise sayings of 
Theodore Parker, that “‘no one minister is 
enough for any one church.” The smaller 
and weaker the church, the more manifest is 
the insufficiency of the one minister. In the 
numerous and vigorous city churches any one- 
sidedness in the pastor is balanced and cov- 
ered by a diversity of gifts and an effective 
organization in the membership. But in my 
little charge, bled almost ad deliquium animi 
by the exodus to the cities and to the West, 
if anything is to be done it is for the minister 
(mainly) to do it; and whatever is neglected 
may be laid to the charge of the minister’s 
neglect or incapacity. ; 

The Fathers of the New England churches 
took precaution against such defects by con- 
stituting a plural ministry in each church. 
Beside the two preachers, pastor and teacher, 
in a hardly less dignified eminence was the 
ruling elder, executive head of the church, 
presumably strong in business gifts. If this 
plural ministry could have been maintained— 
but then it was foredoomed to perish and in 
fact hardly survived the first generation, leav- 
ing us with a one-man ministry. 

1. Is not the instability of the pastor’s ten- 
ure of office, about which we hear not a little 
complaint as a sign of the degeneracy of our 
times, really a beneficent provision of the 
Head of the Church to supplement our de- 
fective ministry? More than once it has be- 
fallen me, retiring from some post of service, 
to find my successor gathering in good fruits 
from my planting, over which sower and 
reaper rejoiced together. If we cannot have 
diversity of gifts in the church at one and 
the same time, perhaps the next best thing is 
diversity in the successive ministers. 

2. Might not something be gained (I am 
speaking for the small and feeble churches) 
if our State Home Missionary Society, instead 
of appointing one of us to each of two neigh- 
bor churches, should appoint the pair of us 
to the pair of churches? There is a great ex- 
ample in favor of sending out the apostles two 
by two. Should not we, in that case, supply 
each the other’s lack of service and hold each 
other up to the work? 

3. Would it not, perhaps, be the better for 
all concerned if our State Home Missionary 
Societies should become, what their name im- 
plies, missionary societies, instead of parish 
aid societies, helping out poor churches with 
a subsidy. . Instead. of saying to the churches, - 
Find your own minister and we will help pay 
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his salary, suppose they should say, If you 
cannot support a pastor, we will send you one 
of our missionaries. One result of this policy 
would be that the church, instead of looking 
for a cheap minister to be settled, would be 
likely te get the service of some of the best 
men, in the dew of their youth, that the so- 
clety could draft from the seminaries, for a 
term of years, into the missionary service. It 
is a mistake to suppose that a feeble church 
should have a feeble minister. 

4. If any one should raise the question 
whether this would infringe upon the inde- 
pendency of the churches, I would submit the 
query whether a dependent church is an in- 
dependent church. CHOREPISCOPUS. 


A Disappointing Vacationist 

Down at the cross-roads, where we are 
struggling to keep up our church organization, 
we often receive much comfort from visitors 
who come during the vacation season to enjoy 
our ruralities and recuperate themselves, inci- 
dentally adding to the wealth of the kind 
women who consent to “take in and do for 
them” at barely a living price; and some- 


times we are helped greatly, and sometimes— 
otherwise. 

Just the other day a “‘ visiting saint,’’ after 
staying with us awhile and giving us a spirit- 
ual uplift, went off to Northfield for a little 
recreation. She came back enthused with the 
spiritual results of her visit and with the Con- 
ference. 

We, of course, were anxious to participate 
with her in the enthusiasm and the help given 
by Northfield. On Sunday afternoon my wife 
sent me down to converse with the lady and- 
get her to address our people on the subject 
on which she seemed so enthusiastic. I am 
not used to the ways of polite society, but 
when I was informed, by the people at the 
house where she lived, that the young lady 
had gone out fishing with two young gentle- 
men, I must confess that I felt as one would 
be supposed to feel after taking an unexpected 
and undesired cold water bath. In our prim- 
itive ways of living, we still have a reverence 
for the Sabbath as a day of rest and holy con- 
templation. 

O, summer visitors, 0, spiritual leaders, O, 
Christian workers, come and help us! 

** A RURALIST.” 





A Valuable Outline of Missionary Study’ 


Greater America 


A TOPICAL STUDY OF OUR PRESENT AND 
POSSIBLE POSSESSIONS 
SYLLABUS 
First Evening.—Cuba and the Island of Hayti. 


Why Spanish Colonial Rule Was a Failure. 
Bigelow’s Children of the Nations, Chapters 4, 5 
and 6; President Draper’s The Rescue of Cuba, 
Chapters 1 and 2. 

Mr. Bryce’s Reflections. 

North American Review, Vol. 174, Page 445. 

President Palma: a Character Sketch. 

World’s Work, Page 1703; Review of Reviews, 
Vol. 25, Page 167. 

Cuba of Today. 

Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 31, 1903. 

The Island of Hayti. (Revolutions “while you wait.’’) 
Kellogg’s Islands of the Sea, Chapter 17; Cur- 
tis’s The United States and Foreign Powers, 
Page 105. 

The Black Republic of Hayti. 

Creelman’s On the Great Highway, Page 357; 
World’s Work, Dec., 1903. 


Supplementary magazine reading: Cuba’s Claim 
on the United States (Senator Platt, in North 
American Review for Aug, 1902); Independence 
of Cuba (North American Review, Vol. 172, Page 
402); Cuba and Congress (Senator Beveridge, in 
North American Review, Vol. 173, Page 535); So- 
lution of the Cuban Problem ” (Senator Platt, in the 
World's Work, Vol. 2, Page 729); The United 
States in Cuba (World’s Work, Page 1986). 

Supplementary Books: Roosevelt’s The Rough 
Riders, Richard Harding Davis’s Cuba in War 
Time (in A Year from a Reporter’s Note Book) ; 
Creelman’s chapters on The Butcher and The 
Battle of El Caney, in On the Great Highway; 
Chapters 18, 19 and 20 in J. A. Froude’s The 
English in the West Indies; Flint’s Marching with 
Gomez; Rowan’s The Island of Cuba; Hill’s Cuba 
and Porto Rico; Murat Halstead’s Our New Pos- 
sessions. 


Second Evening.—Porto Rico; Danish West In- 
dies ; the Ship Canal. 


The Resources and Products of Porto Rico. 
Seabury’s Porto Rico, Chapters 8,9 and 10; Hill’s 
Cuba and Porto Rico, Chapters 15 and 17; Dun’s 
Review, Nov. 10, 1903. 

The Schools of Porto Rico. 

Seabury’s Porto Rico, Chapter 16; Hill’s Cuba 
and Porto Rico, Chapter 16. 
How Civil Government Was Established in Porto 
Rico. 
Governor Allen in North American Review, Vol. 
174, Page 159. 
* Prepared. by Arthur F.* Stone; clerk of North 

Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., and used in that church 

“with much profit. Suitable for mission study clubs, 
midweek meetings, etc. 


Porto Rico Today. 
Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 31, 1903. 

The Danish West Indies. 
Bigelow’s Children of the Nations, Chapter 17 ; 
Hill’s Cuba and Porto Rico, Page 310; Denmark 
and the Treaty (Gertrude Atherton, in North 
American Review, Vol. 175, Page 501). ( 

Shall We Dominate the West Indies? 
North American Review, Jan., 1904; North Amer- 
ican Review, Vol. 175, Page 254. 

The De Lesseps Ship Canal. 
Froude’s The English in the West Indies, Page 
177; The Engineering Magazine, Jan., 1904; Vol. 
24, Page 497 (Commissioner Morrison’s views) ; 
Vol. 22, Page 487. 

The San Blas Route. 
National Magazine. Congressional Record, Feb. 
7, 1902; Jan. 10, 1904. 


The President’s Policy. 
Special Message to Congress, Jan. 4, 1904. 
Speeches by Senators Hoar, Morgan and Lodge 
(Congressional Record) ; newspaper and magazine 
editorials. North American Review, Jan., 1904. 
Supplementary magazine reading: World’s Work, 
Cuba and Porto Rico of Today, Page 464; Porto 
Rico (Page 12); Panama and Colombia (Jan., 
1904); Ship Canal at Last (Review of Reviews, 
April, 1903) ; The First Fourth at Porto Rico (St. 
Nicholas, Vol. 27, Page 795); North American 
Review, Why Not Own the Isthmus? (F. C. Pen- 
field, Vol. 174, Page 268); Choice of Isthmian 
Canal Routes (Senator Morgan, Vol. 174, Page 
672) ; United States and Porto Rico (Senator For- 
aker, Vol. 172, Page 464); Around Porto Rico 
(published by N. Y. & Porto Rico Steamship Co.). 
Richard Harding Davis’s Three Gringoes in Ven- 
ezuela and Central America. 


Third Evening.—The Hawaiian Islands. 

Early History and Idolatry. 

Alexander’s Brief History of Hawaii, Chapters 

2-10; Kellogg’s Islands of the Sea, Chapter 42. 
Captain Cook’s Martyrdom. 

Alexander’s History, Chapter 16. 

The Revolution of 1893 and the Annexation Treaty. 
Bureau of American Republics, Handbook No. 85, 
at Page 44; Report of Hawaiian Commission. 

The Resources of Hawaii. 

Report of Minister of Public Instruction. 

Hawaii Today. 

Harper’s Weekly Jan. 16, 1904; Hawaiian Year- 
Book. 

The Coming of Christianity. 

Alexander’s History, Chapters 23 and 34; Logan’s 
Hawaii, at Page 93. 

Travelers’ Tributes to Christianity. 

Mark Twain, in Roughing It; Mrs. Bishop’s Six 
Months in the Sandwich Islands, at Page 410; 
Stevenson’s Father Damien. 





Supplementary readiig: Mark Twain’s Follow- 
ing the Equator, Chapter 3; Lady Brassey’s Voy- 
age in the Yacht Sunbeam, at Page 239; Mrs. 
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Todd’s Corona and Coronet, Chapters 6-13; Dr. 
Clark’s Our Journey Around the World, Chapter 2; 
Merriwether’s The Tramp at Home, Chapters 19-22 ; 
Ellis’s Narrative of Tour Through Hawaii; Mather’s 
One Summer in Hawaii; Bilackman’s Hawaii; 
Hopkin’s Hawaii; Anderson’s Hawaiian Islands 
Missions; Cumming’s Fire Fountains; Froude’s 
Oceanica, at Page 345; Miscellaneous pamphlets 
issued by railroad, steamship and promotion com- 
panies. 

Magazine literature: Hawaiian Suffrage World’s 
Work (Page 241); Hawaii After One Year (Page 
909) ; The Report on Pearl Harbor (Boston Tran- 
script, Jan. 10, 1904). 

Fourth Evening.—Samoa, Guam, etc. 

The Samoan People and Their Characteristics. 

The Century Magazine, March, 1889. 

Their Relations with the United States. 

Curtis’s The United States and Foreign Powers, 

Page 289; Tahiti and Samoa, Chapter 5; Senate 

Document and State Papers. 

The Great Hurricane of 1889. 

Stevenson’s A Foot Note to History. 
Guam and the Minor Possessions. 

Greater America. Published by the Great North- 

ern Railroad Co. 


Supplementary Reading: Our Relations with 
Samoa, Century Magazine, March, 1889; Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson; Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson; Marie Fraser’s In Stevensoh’s Samoa; 
Vailima Letters; Imbroglio in Samoa, Henry C. 
Ide, in the North American Review, Vol. 168; Stev- 
enson’s Island Night’s Entertainments; Overland, 
Vol. 33, page 245. 


Fifth Evening.—The Philippines—their History ; 

their Tribes ; their Resources. 

The Islands. 
Military Notes on the Philippines. 

Spanish Relations with the Islands. 
Report of the Philippine Commission, Vol. 4, 
Paper 13; Bigelow’s Children of the Nations, 
Page 52; Knapp’s Story of the Philippines, Chap- 
ters 6-14. 

The Tribes. 
Report of the Philippine Commission, Vol. 1, Part 
2; Vol. 3, Page 333; Worcester’s The Philippine 
Islands and Their People. 

Their Resources. 
Knapp’s Story of the Philippines, Chapter 21; 
Report of the Philippine Commission, Vol. 3, 
Papers 4, 5 and 6. 

The White Man in the Tropics. 
Kidd’s Control of the Tropics; Bigelow’s ( hildren 
of the Nations, Chapter 32. 








Supplementary reading: Public Laws and Reso- 
lutions Passed by the Commission; Stevens’s Yes- 
terdays in the Philippines. 


Siath Evening.—Our Blunders and Successes in 
the Philippines. 

Our Military Unpreparedness. 

The Round Robin, Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 

Appendix B. Roosevelt’s The Strenuous Life, 

Page 167; World’s Work, Vol. 6, Page 4007; 

Vol. 5, Page 3007. 

Our Treatment of the Teachers. 
Outlook, Vol. 74, Page 277; May 30, 1903; Over- 
land, Vol. 42, Page 520. 

The Bible in the Philippines. 
Outlook, Oct. 24, 1903, Vol. 75, Pages 445-446 ; 
Congregationalist ; Newspaper clippings. 

The Friars and Their Land. 
North American Review, Vol. 175, Page 448; 
Newspaper clippings. 

Governor Taft: a Character Sketch. 

World’s Work, Vol. 5, Page 3150; Bernard Moses, 

in World’s Work, Dec., 1903; Harper's Weekly, 

Jan. 30, 1904. 

The Philippines Today. 

World’s Work, Vol..6, Page 3940; The President’s 

Message, World's Work, Vol. 5, Page 2932; Bos- 

ton Evening Transcript, Dec. 26,1908; Jan. 26, 

1904; Dee. 31, 1903; Review of Reviews, Dec., 

1903. 

Supplementary Reading: Preparing Archipelago 
for Civilization,” World’s Work, Vol. 2, Page 1144; 
The Philippines after an Earthquake, Mr. Bonsal, 
in North American Review, Vol. 174, Page 409; St. 
Nicholas, V0l. 36, Page 674; Iloilo, Overland, May, 
1900; Anting-anting Stories. 

Seventh Evening.—The United States a World 
Power. 

The Pacific Cable. 

Review of Reviews, Feb., 1903. 

J. J. Hill—A Self-Made Greater American. 

Review of Reviews, May, 1903. 
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Our Relations with Germany. 
North American Review, Vol. 176, Page 58; 
Captain Coughlin’s Unfortunate Speech; World’s 
Work, Vol. 6, Page 3382; Newspaper clippings; 
Letter from Germany, Atlantic Monthly, March, 
1904; The Forum, Vol. 30, Page 1. 

New York, the New Money Center. 
Conant’s The United States in the Orient, Page 
83 ; Chapter 6. 

The Poet’s Vision. 





Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregattonalist may be obtained in New 
York at the bookstore, 156 Fifth 
4venue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

An August Sunday in New York 

Dr. Stimson of Manhattan preached at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church last Sunday. 
At Clinton Avenue, with which Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian unites this summer, Dr. 
Alexander Lewis preached a strong sermon 
on our national strength, taking as his text 
the quotation from Micah inscribed in the 
alcove of religion in the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington. Clinton Avenue has 
not yet reached a decision regarding Dr. Mc- 
Leod’s successor, although many persons have 
been considered. Dr. Cadman is expected at 
Central next Sunday, having already sailed 
from England. Dr. Hillis is having a suceess- 
ful lecture tour in British America, and will 
be back in his pulpit the second or third Sun- 
day of September. Dr. Waters will return 
to his pulpit in Tompkins Avenue Sept. 11, 
his assistant, Rev. H. B. Edwards, preaching 
for him Sept. 4. 


A Summer Evening in New York 

How do the poorer people spend their 
evenings in the metropolis? This question 
prompted me to take a stroll of investigation 
a few evenings ago. The corner now denomi- 
nated the “‘ Bishop’s Tavern” first attracted 
my attention. During my half-hour’s stay, 
ending about eleven o’clock, there were ap- 
proximately a dozen young men who called 
for drinks, mostly beers. Newspaper notices 
of the tavern’s opening and comments on its 
wholesome or unwholesome tendencies cover 
two small billboards, one standing outside 
the entrance, the other in the tavern. A 
table containing magazines and daily papers 
held the attention of the only man present 
of apparently more than thirty years of age. 
The soda fountain is separated from the bar 
proper by half-length swinging doors; women 
are admitted only to the “ water wagon” 
side, but beers are served at the soda fountain 
when desired. While not scrupulously clean, 
the tavern is probably more nearly so than 
other resorts in the neighborhood. 

My first feeling was that with so small an 
attendance the saloon would die of strangula- 
tion. But the man in charge asserted that the 
daytime, and not the evening, is this institu- 
tion’s harvest season, and that the venture is 
already resulting in profits that proportion- 
ately would net $20,000 a year. Excessive 
drinking is not tolerated; and the manager 
unhesitatingly affirms that the place tends to 
lessen drinking. My visit enabled me neither 
to corroborate nor to deny his statement. 
Not two blocks away, however, I passed an- 
other saloon, and was startled by the sound 
of broken glass, accompanied by greatly ex- 
cited voices speaking in a foreign tongue. 

On the way to this saloon I had passed, at 
about 10.30, the famous or notorious line of 
men ‘on Broadway, waiting in single file for 
the distribution of bread by a well-known 
baker. Every night this line, numbering a 
hundred and more even this early, waits until 
at midnight the loaves are given out. On the 
way back to Brooklyn I passed through one of 
the small city parks. Here I counted seventy- 
three men who had planted themselves for the 
night, and either sat or reclined.on the benches 
fast asleep. Farther on I noticed sixteen more 
sleeping in alleyways and inconspicuous cor- 
ners of buildings. A member of the Salvation 
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Army, I am told, is assured a good attendance 
on his street meetings, because he distributes 
the money for lodgings after his service. 


Visitors from England 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has 
proven that a large church can be filled even 
in the summer season. Dr. Campbell Morgan 
has been preaching to crowded audiences for 
five Sundays. Last Sunday I heard Dr, Hugh 
Black of Edinburgh, whose Culture and Re- 
straint has been perused with so much inter- 
est by American readers. In an interview, 
when I referred to this book, he said that 
he felt himself it was his best effort. Dr. 
Black has the genuine Scotch accent, and 
breathes in his sermons the atmosphere of 
his writings. That every man can live a right- 
eous life through God’s help and that no de- 
gree of adversity, or evil environment or he- 
redity can be an excuse for a cessation of 
effort—these are two of the truths he empha- 
sized with perspicuity and power. He is 
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appalled by the conditions in Scotland and 
hesitates while absent from the scene of ac- 
tion to express any opinion as to the outcome, 
although he hopes for relief from some par- 
liamentary procedure. 


The Beach Resorts 


Thousands find their outings at the Brook- 
lyn beaches. Coney Island draws larger 
crowds than ever, but the place has ceased to 
be notorious in its character. Probably most 
conspicuous among its amusement resorts is 
Dreamland, completed this year, which com- 
prises a variety of entertainments, including 
Bostock’s animal show, chutes leading into 
the water, an exhibition of fire fighting, all 
kinds of rides, ete. The restaurant is built 
out into the ocean. Manhattan beach, but a 
little distance away, is quieter in tone, and is 
attended as a rule by manifestly more well- 
to-do people. Throughout the city, also, band 
concerts at the various parks attract their 
crowds of many thousands. Drxon. 





A Plea for the Sunday Evening Service 


By R. L. Bridgman, Auburndale, Mass. 


Some of our prominent Congregational 
churches have discontinued their Sunday 
evening services. The question of continu- 
ance is under discussion and is perplexing 
elsewhere. That it is a question with at 
least two plausible sides is evident from the 
positive step taken in some cases and by the 
hesitation it causes in others. The decision 
may turn upon local conditions which, if re- 
moved, would lead to a contrary determina- 
tion. So it may not be possible to lay down 
principles which apply generally. 

One of the reasons for the discontinuance is 
the multiplicity of services. After the regu- 
lar forenoon service comes the Sunday school. 
Dinner: is late; the afternoon afterward is 
short; Christian Endeavor meeting comes in 
the early evening; following that comes the 
regular Sunday evening service. By the end 
of the day the faithful attendant feels as if 
strength had been dissipated and the purpose 
of Sunday as a day of rest has been frustrated. 
If Sunday afternoon, as is sometimes the 
case, is further occupied by works of charity, 
visitation or mercy, then the burden is all 
the heavier and the exhaustion the more 
complete at the close of the day. That is 
one plea. 

Another is the lack of attendance. It is 
said that the Sunday evening congregation is 
small. Few people are benefited by it; most 
of them have been present at previous serv- 
ices, and it is not worth while to keep open 
for so few. Still another reason is the lack 
of suitable subjects for some of the Sundays. 
The missionary concert may take one Sunday 
evening; the Sunday school concert another, 
and perhaps there may be some visiting be- 
nevolence which wants an opportunity on a 
third evening to present its claims and to take 
up a contribution. But things drag and the 
fourth Sunday evening of the month is left 
bare. Local conditions may supply further 
reasons, but these are the chief. 

Now, in considering whether the Sunday 
evening service sheuld be abandoned, one fair 
question is whether the congregation—and 
that should include all who have a more or 
less close attachment at the church—gets all 
the religious sustenance at the first service 
which is sufficient. Where it is proposed to 
drop the evening service, has there been such 
a crowding into the first service as to make it 
evident that the religious needs of the people 
are satisfied? If the truth were told, it would 
doubtless appear that there has been no such 
shifting from evening to morning in recent 
years. Fortunate is the church if there has 
not beem a decline in both services. 

There is doubtless an ample number asso- 
ciated more or less closely with every church 
who do not or cannot attend the forenoon 


service to make a sufficiently large congrega- 
tion for evening service. The people are 
there. They need the meeting. Can they be 
attracted or impelled by duty to attend? This 
does not consider those who are overworked 
by too much church attendance. They ought 
not to go beyond their strength. The decision 
of the question ought not to turn upon them. 
The case of the non-goers is sufficient for a 
decision. 

If the church is habitually closed Sunday 
evening, then all who might attend will habit- 
ually form other habits of spending their even- 
ings. But there is enough in the Christian truth 
and in the Christian treatment of life and its 
problems to make the church service the most 
attractive and the most profitable place where 
any person can spend an evening. Here is 
where heavy responsibility falls upon the 
ministers. True it is, beyond all dispute, that 
for the sincere mind there is in the truths 
which the minister should present, attractive- 
ness and beauty beyond any attraction to be 
found in any social gathering, in any concert, 
however fine the music may be, in any dra- 
matic performance, no matter how accom- 
plished and sympathetic the actors, in any 
dance, no matter how graceful, pleasing and 
relaxing, in any card party, no matter how 
brilliant the play, or in any other form of di- 
version which takes up the week day evening. 
When the average man and woman realizes 
that the subject presented in church is_far 
more attractive, besides being of unspeakably 
more worth, than any subject to be found out- 
side, then the churches will be thronged. 

Now, to present this attractiveness, this 
power, this beauty, this persuasiveness, re- 
quires the exertion of the highest power of 
trained creative thought in any man. No 
minister need fear overstepping the actual 
truth. It fits human life, and it fits all lives. 
It gives the person, whether Christian or non- 
Christian, an insight into things great and 
eternal such as no other subject does, and it 
strengthens for the work of the week, for the 
temptations of life, for the hard toil, the 
grief, the sorrow, the grinding care, as noth- 
ing else approximates. A faithful minister 
will never lack for an interesting theme for 
every Sunday evening when a discourse is 
needed. Nor, with a half-hour sermon in the 
forenoon and a fifteen or twenty minute talk 
in the evening, will any minister’s strength be 
so exhausted as to be an overdraft, if he is in 
tolerable health. 

Make the people realize the sublime superi- 
ority of what the church offers to everything 
which can be found outside; put it right into 
their lives as a practical tonic, revelation, re- 
vivifier, comfort and inspiration—all of whieh 
comes as.a consequence of the unselfish use of 
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the day for the higher purpose of worship and 
praise—and the Sunday evening congregation 
will be large enough from those who cannot 
attend in the foreneon to make it certain that 
it ought not to be discontinued. Shut the 
church and the people will be scattered. 
Other ligh’s will shine with more attraction. 
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Lighter and less worthy subjects will help to 
the demoralization of the people and the slack- 
ening of the hold of the higher truths and the 
loftier morals upon the community. The 
question is serious and the community would 
suffer seriously if all churches were habitually 
closed on all Sunday evenings. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Sumner Work 

One Sunday more and the majority of Chi- 
cago pulpits will be filled by regular pastors. 
A few ministers, like Mr. McCaughn of the 
First Prc sbyterian Church, have been at home 
all summer. This pastor believes that his 
church «an spare him better in the winter 
than inthe summer. But with most ministers 
conditions are favorable to absence in the hot 
weather. On their return this year most of 
them will find their churches in a good condi- 
tion and ready for the fall and winter cam- 
paigns. Dr. White has accepted his call to 
Union Park and will begin work there Oct. 1. 
He will find a united people and a plant adapted 
to every kind of parish work. 


The Winona Assembly 

There is no doubt that the Presbyterians 
are making Winona, Ind., an important cen- 
ter of religious culture. In addition to care- 
ful study of the Scriptures, lectures on topics 
of general interest are frequently given by 
competent persons and efforts made to keep 
in touch with intellectual, moral and social 
movements, as well as religious. But Dr. 
Chapman, who is the real leader of the school 
or assembly, never loses sight of the evangel- 
istic purpose for which Winona exists, and in 
all his arrangements never fails to provide for 
instruction in the best methods of reaching 
the people with the gospel. There is now a 
Winona Publishing Company with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, which has brought out such 
books as Rev. William Burgess’s The Bible in 
Shakespeare, Dr. McClure’s lectures on The 
Growing Pastor, and Rey. Frank T. Lee’s The 
Bible Popularized. 


Plea for the Sunday School 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, the successful and 
widely known Sunday school man of Toledo, 
O., in an address last week at the Winona 
Bible Conference, gave many reasons why the 
methods of Sunday school teaching, as well 
as its purpose, should be made a part of the 
regular course in a theological seminary. He 
bel eves that pastors should take a deeper 
interest than at present in Sunday school 
work and engage in it more generally. The 
aim at Winona is to make instruction practi- 
cal. The needs of pastors and churches are 
kept in mind. In an address on Personal 
Work Studies Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston 
of New York city dwelt on the special art of 
dealing with inquirers and pointed out some 
of the false methods often employed. Rev. 
W. J. Erdman of Philadelphia answered ques- 
tions to the satisfaction and profit of many 
young ministers present. Addresses on tith- 
ing by laymen like Thomas Kane of Chicago 
were also a feature of one meeting. 


The Lord’s Work 


So its leader, Mrs. E. J. Shulhoff of 571 West 
Congress Street, Chicago, designates it. At 
her home she cares for eleven children, the 
oldest two and one half years, the youngest 
only a few weeks old. In her work she has 
no other assistance than what comes to her in 
answer to prayer. She appeals to no one for 
help, but money has reached her as she has 
needed it for rent and food, so that she re- 
ceives without hesitation all the babes that 
are brought to her. In her work she has the 
aid and sympathy of her two daughters, who 
turn over to her what they earn as music 
teachers and give her such assistance in the 


care of the babes as time and strength permit. 
Mrs. Shulhoff believes in the healing power of 
faith, but is willing that physicians should be 
called when desired and accepts freely the aid 
of those doctors who are in sympathy with her 
efforts to care for these helpless little ones. 
Poor mothers bring their babes for a time or 
till they can earn enough to care for them, and 


fathers who do not know what to do with the © 


infant which a dead mother has left, intrust it 
to the care of this home. These fathers and 
mothers pay what they can for the attention 
their children receive, and as people outside 
learn of the home and the spirit which rules 
in it, other gifts, small most of them but large 
in the aggregate, are sentin. A few years ago 
the mother was given up to die of tuberculosis 
and one of the daughters was declared to be 
hopelessly ill, but Mrs. Shulhoff believed in 
prayer, and by the perfect health which has 
come to her and her daughter is convinced 
that God answers prayer now as of old, and 
that he has spared her life for the work she is 
now doing. Her model is George Miiller of 
the Bristol Orphan House, and like him she 
declares that God has never failed to provide 
for all her needs. 


A Chinese School 

This is kept five days in the week, instruc- 
tion being given in the Chinese language. 
The teacher is Rev. Chow Leung, a Baptist 
minister, converted in San Francisco, who 
eame to Chicago four years ago to establish 
this mission. The school is at 297 South 
Clark Street. Seventeen of the twenty-one 
Chinese children in the city are regular attend- 
ants. They meet at four o’clock or at the 
close of the public schools, which they all at- 
tend, since their parents want them to learn 
English and be taught by English methods. 
But they do not wish to forget their own lan- 
guage or literature. Hence this school and its 
teacher, who as a Christian man feels that he 
can in no way reach them so well with the 
truths of the gospel as through the indirect 
methods which such a school as this permits. 
The methods employed are those in use in 
China. The pupils willingly give the time 
needed and older scholars in the senior class 
gladly give up their evenings. Mr. Leung be- 
gan with a single student. Five weeks later 
there were six pupils, and the number has in- 
creased to the present time. One of the little 
girls has a German, and another an Irish 
mother, but both children have been brought 
up in Chinese families and have the Chinese 
look and habit of mind. There is a similar 
school in New York city with about sixty 
pupils, and still another with four hundred 
pupils inSan Francisco. These schools differ 
entirely from Sunday Chinese schools with 
which we are familiar. In Chicago boys and 
girls are taught together. Chinese books are 
used and the liberty of whispering and free 
movement usual in China are permitted. 


The Chicago Tract Society 


With a charter of its own, and therefore in- 
dependent of outside control, this society has 
quietly pursued its work of visitation and dis- 
tribution of religious literature. Last year 
twenty colporteurs were employed, making 
71,400 visits and selling or giving away 12,700 
Bibles, Testaments and religious books. Chris- 
tian conversation was usually welcomed, and 
not infrequently prayers were offered. These 
missionaries employed thirteen different lan- 
guages; eight directed their effort especially 
to the Polish and other departments of the 
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Slavic work, which, with the exception of what 
has been done for the Bohemians, has been 
greatly neglected. Over 1,000 voluntary helpers 
have assisted in the distribution of tracts in 
twenty-five different languages. A Polish 
evangelical paper has now been in existence 
for more than a year and is reaching a portion 
of the more than 2,000,000 Poles in the coun- 
try. In this special work the society has 
been aided by friends in Pittsburg. The right 
kind of Slavic literature has been hard to se- 
cure, but the society is now obtaining nearly 
all that is needed. Assistance last year came 
from 117 churches, missions and Sunday 
schools, and from more than 500 individuals. 
The real success of the work is due to the wis- 
dom, energy and self-sacrifice of its secretary, 
Dr. Jesse W. Brooks, and to a board of direc- 
tors, of which Hon. Luther Laflin Mills, the 
eminent lawyer, is president. 


Chicago, Aug. 27. FRANKLIN. 





Way Down ‘East in Evangeline 
Land 


The Bay of Fundy, the Annapolis Valley, 
Grand Pré, Bras d’Or Lakes have a fascina- 
tion for the tourist, yet to otlfers besides 
Charles Dudley Warner in his quest for 
“* Baddeck and all alongshore”’ it has been 
a puzzle how to reach that region of poetry, 
romance and history. However, armed with 
a book of coupons having the autograph of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, we made a trip of 
some three thousand miles into this part of the 
king’s dominions. 

The region is attractive alike to geologist, 
mineralogist, lumberman, farmer, business 
man; a land of matchless beauty and scenic 
charm, it is already the scene of giant indus- 
trial achievements, which show that Canada 
is making a great fight for a position among 
the nations and already achieving a brilliant 
success. The underground world, with its 
fabulous wealth of coal, will give to Sydney 
and adjacent territory when fully developed 
employment for thousands; already the Do- 
minion Iron and Steel Co. and the mines ad- 
jacent form a bustling progressive community 
of some 30,000 people, where until within a 
few years only about 3,000 eked out a bare 
livelihood. ; 

The old Acadia, the Land of Evangeline, 
still attracts the traveler. That immortal 
poem, not historic in all its details, is in the 
main correct. At Grand Pré you are in the 
midst of fruitful valleys and vast fertile 
marshes, fine orchards and farms. The mem- 
ory of the unfortunate Acadians is kept alive 
by the site of Winslow’s Camp in 1755, the 
church, priests’ house; and it requires but lit- 
tle imagination to hear the bells of the Ange- 
lus and to ‘‘see the form of the fair maiden 
wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of 
blue, walking homeward with God’s benedic- 
tion upon her.’’ We read anew the sad story 
of Basil the blacksmith, Gabriel and his 
lover, and all the scenes of that fatal day when, 
with a wail of sorrow and anger old folk 
and younger strove in vain to escape from 
the church which was their prison, become 
a reality. Cape Blomidon, the eternal senti- 
nel, looks down upon the scene once so turbu- 
lent but now as peaceful as when ‘‘ every home 
was an inn where all were welcomed and 
feasted.’’ 

The old Covenanters’ Church, built a century 
ago, with the high pulpit and galleries and 
sounding-board, tells the devotion of the old 
disciples. We heard in our travel a sermon 
in Gelic and attended the weekly prayer 
meeting of the worshipers, and so every where 
we found a people today, as then pious, cour- 
teous, kind, hospitable. 8. E. B. 





The American Geographical Society’s gold 
medal has been presented, through Minister 
Thomas at Stockholm, to Sven Hedin, the 
famous scientist-explorer of Tibet, Turkestan 
and China. 
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Sincerity Between Husbands 
and Wives 


It is to the highest advantage of both 
that each should be kept frankly in- 
formed as to everything concerning their 
mutual interests, material or spiritual, 
and that each should bear part of the re- 
sponsibility of these things. Especially 
should perfect sincerity be fostered and 
encouraged by each one’s mode of speech, 
and the manner in which he receives the 
other’s confidences, There are husbands 
and wives who have put an end to all 
frank understanding, by their narrow- 
mindedness and their unpleasant re- 
marks. Man’s sincerity should never be 
put too rudely to the test, it needs en- 
couragement and most indulgent wel- 
come. He who rebuffs it by inhospital- 
ity is likely to frighten it from his house. 
Even if there is surprise at learning 
certain things, and if what is disclosed 
cannot always be approved, at least the 
candor should be acknowledged. 

With honesty and kindness on both 
sides, it is always possible to find a way 
out of our difficulties; but the moment 
one knows fear in the presence of the 
other, or prefers to conceal his senti- 
ments for the sake of peace, the union 
has received a hard blow. Then, built by 
their own hands, between these two who 
ought to understand each other, there 
rises a wall that grows forever more and 
more impenetrable. Under the same roof 
and at the same table it separates one 
from the other, cutting off all real com- 
munication. Many a man comes to re- 
gret having left his wife in ignorance of 
things upon which his prosperity, his 
health or his honor depended, but few 
husbands and wives ever regret having 
kept each other informed. How many 
misfortunes has this one habit not warded 
off! Husbands and wives must share 
frankly life and all that it brings. And 
let neither withhold his own confidence 
while demanding the confidence of the 
other; the advance should come from 
both sides, heartily and loyally. 

Those who do not follow this course 
know not what they do. In all the trying 
events of life they become for each other 
a cause of unhappiness and a source of 
strife, and every such event shows them 
their isolation by uncovering their mut- 
ual dissimulations. The burdens are thus 
made heavier, the evils worse. O, the 
pity.of the troubles that make discord 
between those who ought to bear them 
together! 

On the other hand, what a resource 
when two make one, and can count upon 
each other absolutely! No matter what 
happens, they bear it with one effort, 
saying to each other, ‘“‘Thy pain is my 
pain.”’ There is no thought of mutual 
accusation. Each regrets the faults of 
the other as though they were his own, 
and tries loyally to atone for them. 
Where harmony is lacking, every diffi- 
culty that- presents itself is like an enemy 
with inside information; where harmony 
exists, the stronghold is well guarded, 
each is at his post. 

To work together, fight together, suffer 
together, never to find one’s self shut out 
when he needs to be calmed or encour- 
aged; to walk abreast, like comrades in 
arms—how good it makes life! what 
courage it gives us! The farther on we 
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go, the more closely allied we feel; all the 
common past binds us together. And 
when this harmony is once experienced, 
it becomes the most cherished thing in 
the world; everything else is secondary. 
How often have I heard such words as 
these, spoken from hearts attuned to it: 
‘*Come what may, so long as we two re- 
main of one mind!’”’—Charles Wagner, 
in By the Fireside. 





A Pastor’s Suggestions to His 
People 


Bring some one who has fallen out of the 
habit of going to church to worship with you. 
It is not enough to announce to men that the 
tables of life are ready. The Master’s com- 
mand is to go out and persuade them to 
come in. 

Nourish your soul as well as your body. 
Man does not live by bread alone. If your 
physical well-being depends upon nurture by 
atmosphere, by light, by food and by exercise, 
your entire well being depends upon addi- 
tional nurture by a healthful mental environ- 
ment, by sunniness of friendship with God 
and with your fellows, by fresh supplies of 
grace and of knowledge, and by the exercise 
of spiritual powers. 

Exercise yourself unto godliness. He who 
does not practice his religion will lose it. The 
fish in Mammoth Cave have become blind. 
Their eyes, being unused, have ceased to 
function. So souls become blind who decline 
to practice the vision of God and his presence. 
Spiritually, as physically, to do little is to de- 
generate; to do nothing is to die. 

Urge upon others the claims and duties of 
the Christ life. It is the peculiarity of the 
minister’s business that it is his privilege to 
do all the time what it is everybody’s business 
todoa part of the time. It takes more than 
one minister to make a church grow. 

The Christian way to criticise is to correct. 
The Pagan sees that a meeting is stupid and 
says so; the Christian sees that the meeting 
is dead and pours into it his own life. The 
Pagan sees that matters are awry and tells 
his neighbors; the Christian sees that matters 
are awry and sets them right. 

Family worship has fallen out of fashion. 
The .Puritan virtues of prayer, Sabbath ob- 
servance and church attendance are being 
relegated by some to the past. He who is too 
busy for these things is too busy for his own 
good and for society’s welfare; he whe is too 
lazy is slothful; he who is too weary staggers 
blindfold past the fountain of rest.—From 
Year-Book of South Church, Bridgeport, Ct., 
Rev. H. H. Tweedy, pastor. 





To Follow the Young Students 


A thoughtful Rhode Island pastor has 
evolved what seems to be a workable plan 
fur getting and keeping in touch with the 
young people of his church and congregation 
who go from home to teach or study. Toa 
half-dozen or more young people, who go to 
as many institutions, he sends the following 
letter: 

Kineston, R. I., Aug. 21, 1904. 

Dear Friend: Our church this year will 
send an unusual proportion of its young peo- 
ple to various schools and colleges there to 
study or teach. We desire to follow as a 
church these absent members of our fellow- 
ship. To this end we would know something 
of the particular institution to which you go, 
that we may the better think of you during 
the coming school year. 

Next Sunday evening we shall hold a Stu- 
dent Recognition Service in special considera- 
tion of those who thus go from us in the near 
future, Will you not be prepared to give us 
a five-minute (written or extempore) presenta- 
tion of the school or college to which you are 
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going? Give us as good a picture of your 
student environment as possible. We would 
know, for example, concerning the location, 
origin and history, religious life and aim, 
special features and advantages of your in- 
stitution. 

Will you aid us in this service to the end 
that we may this coming year the more intel- 
ligently follow you and each be more in the 
other’s thought?  Fraternally, 

Your PAsTor. 


When the designated evening arrives, pic- 
tures of the buildings or characteristic scen- 
ery of the schools are mounted on the plat- 
form in full view of the audience. Those who 
go have thus a chance to share their enthusi- 
asm with those who remain, and the home- 
keepers have a chance to exercise their im- 
aginations in following the career of the ab- 
sent ones. 





The Missionary 
“ We are fools for Christ's sake.” 


Was it a dream, wherein he heard 
Deep whispers and a piercing word— 
Wherein his very soul was thrilled 
By a great mandate, now fulfilled? 


“ Wilt thou endure the pain, the toil 
Which many worldlings dare for spoil, 
And patriots for their native soil? 

The solitude of men who roam 

To find their race an ampler home? 
—Wilt thou for Me?” the whisper said ; 
The youth bowed low a loyal head. 


Gothen! Thou fool in this world’s eyes, 
To whom its vast and glittering prize 
Most empty and inane doth seem 
Because of joys it dreams a dream ; 
Because there holds thee by the hands 
The Lord of those forsaken lands; 
Because their souls, for whom he died, 
Are more to thee than gold or pride; 
Because thy well-contenting bliss, 
Thy day dream and thy life are this— 
To fight the foes whom Christ hath fought, 
To teach the lessons Christ hath taught, 
To toil for those for whom Christ wrought, 
To buy them back whom Christ hath bought— 
Thou fool! 

Whose wisdom shall endure, 
Whose dreamy reckoning stand sure 
Amid the thunders of that day 
When the great world shall flee away 
And all the glamor in its eyes 
Die utterly, as the fool dies, 
—Thou fool! Thou dreamer for Christ’s sake! 


Who else is wise? Who else awake? 
—Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, in Church Missionary 
Intelligencer. 





A Golden Anniversary at South 
Dennis 


In their own home. at South Dennis, Mass., was 
celebrated, Aug. 28, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
marriage of Calvin Butler Hulbert and Mary Eliza- 
beth Woodward, which occurred at Sandwich Cen- 
ter, N. H., in 1854. The special feature of the oc- 
casion was the reading of letters from a large num- 
ber of old friends now widely scattered. A family 
gathering was impracticable, owing to the great 
distances te be traversed by the three sons and 
the three daughters. Prof. Homer B. Hulbert, 
F. R. G. S., isin the midst of educational work un- 
der the Imperial Government at Seoul, Korea; Mrs. 
Gertrude Wylie is just entering upon a position at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wn.; Mrs. Anne 
Wheelock Boehne resides at Laramie, Wyo.; Mrs. 
Mary E Rogers is the wife of a Presbyterian pastor 
at Bowling Green, 0.; Archer Butler Hulbert, re- 
siding at Marietta; O., is the author, among other 
books, of a series of volumes on Historic Highways 
in America; Rev. Henry W. Hulbert, D. D., is pro- 
fessor of church history in Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 

There are eleven living grandchildren. The only 
deaths in the immediate connection have been those 
of the son-in law, Rev. Edgar B. Wylie of Chicago, 
and three little grandchildren. In the presidency 
of Middlebury College, Vermont, and in his pastor- 
ates in Vermont, New Jersey and Ohio, Dr. Hulbert, 
ably seconded by his wife, has touched a multitude 
of lives. A host of friends have taken this occasion 
to send congratulatory messages. . 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


During last June the British and Foreign 
Bible Society dispatched for the foreign field, 
48 tons of Scriptures in 440 cases and 70 ship- 
ments, representing 116,370 books in 114 dif- 
ferent languages, a record output. 

A very successful movement for total absti- 
nence begun among the Buddhists of South 
Ceylon, 15,000 persons: having enrolled as to- 
tal abstainers: Police court statistics already 
show the social betterment which the move- 
ment implies. Liquor shops are being closed. 

The summer conference of the Student 
Movement in connection with the British col- 
leges recently held at Ulverston, near Kes- 
wick, Eng., has surpassed any of its prede- 
cessors in interest and power, emphasis being 
laid upon the need of personal work among 
students rather than the multiplication of 
meetings. 

Rev. T. Miyagawa of the Congregational 
church at Kobe, Japan, reviewing recently 
the development of the Congregational mis- 
sionary work in Japan, incidentally referred 
to Dr. Parker, formerly pastor of City Temple, 
thus, “‘I came away feeling that the body of 
Christians assembled there were Parker’s 
body rather than Christ’s body.’’ 


The first party of the Sudan United Mission 
has sailed from northern Nigeria and the 
Sudan to establish operations in the vast 
regions lying between the Desert of Sahara 
and the Congo basin. This country, bounded 
on the east by Abyssinia and on the west by 
the Atlantic, is 3,500 miles in breadth, occupied 
by some 80,000,000 persons, speaking upwards 
of 100 languages. 

The total Sunday school enrollment of the 
Protestant world, according to statistics pre- 
sented at the World’s Convention, Jerusalem, 
last April, is 26,055,688. Of these 649,701 are in 
Australasia, 777,297 in Scotland, 7,456,108 in 
England and Wales and 13,092,703 in the 
United States, a very large percentage of the 
total, it will be noted, being within the confines 
of English-speaking lands. Germany has 866,- 
213, Sweden 320,300 and India, including Cey- 
lon, 348,728 pupils. 

Tbe work which William Carey, “the con- 
secrated shoemaker,’’ did in India has at 
length been recognized by the Indian Govern- 
ment, which has just placed a marble tablet 
on the outer wall of the Mission House at 
Serampore, with the following inscription: 
“This house was occupied from 1823-1834 
(the year of his death) by Dr. Carey, mis- 
sionary, philanthropist and Oriental scholar.” 
This, of course, is a complete reversal of the 
judgment of former Indian Government offi- 
cials concerning the great pioneer of Baptist 
missions in India. 

U. S. Minister John Barrett, having seen 
while serving in various diplomatic posts in 
the far East the admirable work done by the 
Y. M. C. A. in Yokohama, Shanghai, Calcutta 
and Buenos Ayres, has petitioned the Inter- 
national Committee to send to Panama men 
who can organize there such a rendezvous for 
the young American engineers who are going 
out to build the canal and the United States 
marines who are serving as police, as will 
save them from the moral and spiritual perils 
of the environment which are quite as danger- 
ous as the semi-tropical climate and disease 
germs. 

The missionary authorities of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church asked from the clergy and 
aity during the fiscal year ending Aug. 31 
the sum of over.$630,000. Up to July 31 only 
$342,015 had been received. Twenty-three 
hundred parishes and missions with 245,000 
members to whom the Church looked for 
aid have not yet sent any offerings or made 
good their apportionment, and now the appeal 
has gone forth from the secretary, Dr. Lloyd, 
and treasurer, Mr. Thomas, to wealthy indi- 
viduals of whom the Church has so mary that 
the Church’s honor be saved, and the impend- 
ing retrenchment be avoided. 
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The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, of which President Harper of Chicago 
University is principal, offers, this year, forty- 
six courses of study varying in difficulty and 
expense from simple elementary outlines to 
advanced correspondence courses. Instead of 
sending out monthly bulletins, in its outline 
courses, as heretofore, material is now issued 
in bound volumes, enabling the courses to be 
viewed in their complete shape from the be- 
ginning. A new departure is the Sunday 
school teacher training course, offering in- 
struction to teachers in any grade of Sunday 
school and suited to persons of almost any 
degree of. knowledge. The institute recom- 
mends that schools pay the tuition fee of one 
or more teachers from their schools and pro- 
vide the few reference books needed to enable 
them to secure and impart the benefit of this 
course. Fall information about all the courses 
may be secured by writing to the institute at 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


POST-VACATION COUNSEL 
(New York Christian Advocate) 


The way to resume when one comes back 
from his vacation of dawdling idleness or dis- 
agreeable work, is to resume like the strong 
man refreshed to run a race, and to resume 
like the person who loves his vocation. The 
way to succeed is to resume like one who 
means to avoid all the imperfect and slipshod 
work of the past, if there has been any; to 
perfect himself in what he has to do; to build 
more closely into his heart the “‘ friends of his 
adoption tried,’’ and to form new ones; to be 
more generally useful to others, and thus 
combine self-improvement with righteous liv- 
ing; and to leave the ‘‘ Bohemian” methods 
of the vacation as he takes up his vocation. 


FORGING AHEAD IN LONDON 
(Central Christian Advocate) 


The Congregationalist body is strengthening 
its preaching forcein London. What must it 
mean to have a coterie of such preachers as 
Reginald John Campbell in Parker’s pulpit 
and Robert Horton, Campbell Morgan, Horne 
and Gibbon and others elsewhere in the 
world’s metropolis. Congregationalism is 
putting its strength into the London pulpit, 
and under the construction of English society, 
where personal following counts for so much, 
it must make Congregationalism a command- 
ing power. 


THE CHURCH STILL AN ESSENTIAL 
(Presbyterian Banner) 


May we not have religion without having 
the Church? Well, perhaps we may, when 
we can have wheat without farms, and gov- 
ernment without laws, and education without 
schools, and homes without houses. The 
great blessings of life are not lying around 
scattered and loose, but they are organized 
into definite forms and means. The water 
may be more important than the cup, but if 
we refuse the use of the cup shall we get the 
water? 

OUR RIGHTS IN TURKEY 


(Chicago Record-Herald) 


The whole procedure of the Turkish officials 
since February, 1902, when Minister Leish- 
man was ordered to deliver a personal mes- 
sage from the President to the sultan on the 
question of the discrimination against our cit- 
izens in Turkey, can be characterized only as 
a deliberate series of insults tous. Minister 
Leishman had two audiences with the sultan, 
but all promises were broken. This country 
considered eighteen months long enough for 
the negotiations, and then sent warships to 
Smyrna, answering insults with threats. It 
quickly appears that the warship method was 
the right one to use. The sultan has made an 
agreement which’ is satisfactory to our State 
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Department. It is to be hoped that it will not 
be necessary to send more warships to make 
him live up to it. 





Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BARTLETT, ERNEST M., Lead, 8. D., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Madison, Wis. Accepts. 

BENNETT, Jos. H., Avoca, Neb., to Clay Oenter- 
Accepts. 

FERNER, JOHN W., Millard Ave. Ch., Chicago, Ill., 
accepts call to Tabor, Io. 

GERRIE, J. P., late of Toronto, to former church at 
Stratford, Ont. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

Hutu, JoHN H., Marblehead, O., to Frankfort, 
Mich., with the position, also, of general manager 
of the Cong. Summer Assembly at that place. 

KELLEY, FRED’K I., Dracut, Mass., to E. Derry, 
N. H. Accepts. 

LAVENDER, JAs. M., Ward, Col., to Granton and 
Nevins, Wis. Accepts. 

Loup, HALAH H., E. Taunton, Mass., to Lead, 8. D. 
Accepts. 

McKINLEY, GEO. A., Shell Rock, Io., to Rockford. 
Accepts. 

NASH, FRANK J., Weeden St. Ch., Pawtucket, R. I. 
to Kingston, Mass. Accepts. 

PARK, J. EpGAR (Presb.), Stark, N. Y., to West 
Ch., Andover. 

SINDEN, ARCHIBALD W., Marshalltown, Io., to 
Nashua. Accepts. 

WHITE, FRANK N., Sioux City, Io., acbephe, call to 
Union Park Ch., Chicago, Il. 

WILKINSON, wn. A., 38th St. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Belgrade. 

WILLIAMs, H. DeWITT, 5. Britain, Ct., to Park St. 
Ch., Bridgeport. Accepts. 


Resignations 

CoyLE, THOS., Douglas, Alaska, to enter upon post- 
graduate work in Princeton University. Heisa 
graduate of Amherst Coll. and Union Sem., and 
went to Douglas a year and a half ago from an 
eight years’ pastorate in Everett, Wn. 

Mason, Harry E., Medical Lake, Wn. Returns 
to Canada. 


MCKINLEY, GEO. A., Shell Roek, Io. 

MoorkE, JoxuN K., Elizabethtown, N. Y., after six 
years’ service. 

WituiaMs, H. DeWi1TT, S. Britain, Ct., to take 
effect about Nov. 1, after four years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 
STURTEVANT, ERNEST W., Hartland, Vt., at West- 
field until a pastor is 


Personals 


GAINES, MARSHALL R., for past eight years presi- 
dent of Tillotson Coll., Austin, Tex., has accepted 
the principalship of the Normal and Industria? 
Collegiate Institute, Joppa, Ala. 

NoBLE, FRED’K A., has been so unfortunate 
while journeying in Devonshire, Eng., as to frac- 
ture his shoulder. The accident interfered some- 
what with his plans, but he is expected home this 
month. 

Ross, GEo. W., general missionary, has closed five 
months’ work in Vernal, Utah. Ten have been 
added to the church, and a new building is under 
construction. Mr. Rose goes next to Nogales, Ariz. 


Dedications 
OTTER CREEK, ME., Rev. A. P. McDonald, pastor, 
church building, Aug. 28. 


Material Gains and Losses 


CANAAN, N.H., North Ch. has received steel walls 
and ceiling of beautiful design, painted in shades 
of medium to light green. 

HAMILTON, N. Y., Rev. F. W. Raymond, pastor, 
applies the ~, received legaey of $200 from 
Mrs. Sarah A. Case to permanent improvements 
in its parsonage on the 

Ch. in Hamilton the two denominations 
unite in Sunday evening services, the twe pastors 
preaching on alternate Sundays. The Congrega- 
tionalists are thus endeavoring to return hospi- 
tality extended to them by their Baptist neighbors 
when their own church home was burned some 


fifty years ago. 

MAINE, N. Y_Chureh building and parsonage 
repaired at expense of Ladies’ Aid Society. 

MILBANK, 8. D., Rev. E. F. Lyman, pastor, has 
placed a $300 cement sidewalk about the 

WEST ConcorD, N. H., hasadded steel ceiling, fresh 
paint and a new carpet; improvements completed 
in season for Old Home Day’s special service for 
the aged. One auditor present was nearly 94 
years of age. 

Waser tank 8. D., Rev. Z. H. Smith, pastor. 
Church building reported destroyed in cyclone 
Aug. 20. 





The Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of good and evil grow Only on'the soil of 
faith.—Rev. Elwood Worcester.’ 
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The Scotch Church Case 


Principal Forsyth in his article in The Ez- 
aminer, to which we refer editorially, says: 


It will perform the great service of forcing 
afresh on the public mind, by an instance at 
once serious and grotesque, the question of 
Church and State. It brings the spiritual is- 
sue and the property issue into a collision so 
sharp as to compel the attention even of a 
time as slack to great things as ourown. It 
concurs with the Education Act in thrusting 
on @ most reluctant public the matter of 
spiritual independence, and the true serious 
nature of a Church. 

Again, it delivers a severe blow to the cause 
of reasonable religion everywhere. It is an 
immense access to the forces of religious reac- 
tion and obscurantism. This will be espe- 
cially the case in the Presbyterian churches. 
In this country the effect may not be so grave 
in this direction. The light has got a good 
footing. But in the United States and Can- 
ada, where Orthodoxy has still such an ad- 
vantage over scientific theology, the effect 
must be lamentable. And it will extend to 
the other great Presbyterian branch—the 
Wesleyan Church—and raise more acutely the 
question of relation to the public standards in 
the mind of every signatory who cannot ac- 
cept a paleolithic creed. 

It will thus have a great effect both upon the 
High Church party and upon the Broad. It 
will carry home to the former in a way little 
less than appalling the Erastian control of 
church formularies in the Establishments to 
which they belong. Deeply as the High 
Church party may hate Calvinism, it prizes 
spiritual freedom more. And it cannot but 
sympathize, so far at least, with Scottish 
Christianity in the calamity fallen on its im- 
memorial plea for spiritual independence. 
The Broad Church party, both in England and 
Scotland, must feel the shock no less. Their 
whole position is declared by this judgment to 
be untenable, especially in Scotland, where 
nobody now has a right to either place or 
profit in the Confessional Churches, for whom 
predestination does not mean predamnation, 
or the Bible is interpreted otherwise than in 
the seventeenth century. And it is declared 
that a creed controlled by the law is incom- 
patible with a Church that develops in knowl- 
edge or yields to the teaching of history, civi- 
lization and the Holy Ghost 
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A Church is a living body which does not 
owe its existence to any contract or protocol. 
Its origin is an act of divine grace. Its life 
and genius is faith in that grace. Its creed or 
body of doctrine is not its source, but its 
product, historically necessary, it may be, but 
not constitutive. It was not created by a creed, 
but by faith, personal faith in a living person. 
There is not a trace of insight into this vital 
historic truth on the part of the court, no sign 
in the judgment even of acquaintance with 
such a view. {[f the Church were like a trust, 
a body created by its creed, it could not revise 
its creed nor say, ‘‘ Why hast thou made me 
thus?’? But if the Church is something ante- 
cedent to its creeds, something which creates 
them, then it can and must revise them. The 
Lord Chancellor labored the point that great 
and exact pains were taken in the framing of 
the Confession, as if it were no more than the 
articles of association with which he is daily 
familiar, or a will whose specific terms set up 
the trust which carries it out. He entirely 
ignored the point that it did not create the 
body that held it. A trust is not there before 
the document which sets itup. A Church is. 
The Confession did not call the Free Church 
into being, or any Church. It was a product 
of the Churches which preceded it. All its 
makers, with all their pains, were already 
Churchmen.- It arose, like the whole of Prot- 
estantism, ina great act of the Church’s life. 
It was made by a living Church, and is held 
in the consciousness of a living Church. It is 
what we trust is the native expression of the 
Church’s life. It does not hold the Church, 
the Church holds it. The Gospel life is more 
than creed, and the body than its raiment of 
confession. If the law makes no distinction 
between a man and a machine it has no busi- 
ness, no competency, with human relations. 
And if it cannot distinguish between a crea- 
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tive Church and a created trust, if every Con- 
fessional Church is but a trust in its eyes, 
then it is disqualified for weighing any case in 
which a Church appears. Any body with an 
original and distinctive life has power to mod- 
ify and to develop its self-expression, to un- 
fold the idea of spiritual freedom in which 
it arose, and to take any position consistent 
with the identity of that idea. 

For our Congregational churches the lesson 
is to have nothing to do with doctrinal sched- 
ules. A Church must have a creed, and it 
may with possible advantage have a written 
one if only it contain the condition of its own 
revision. But a trust deed is no place for it. 
If it cannot keep its property by something 
else than that it does not deserve to have it. 
If some form of doctrine im such documents 
cannot be evaded, let it be very brief indeed. 
All this, of course, does not settle the ques- 
tion how to treat existing deeds heavily loaded 
with doctrine. Probably the best course, after 
a self-stultifying judgment like the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s on the predestination section of the 
Confession, is to go on as we have mostly 
been doing, and in the exercise of our sancti- 
fied common sense do nothing. Trustees need 
not lose sleep. 

And on the more general question let this 
be a lesson to the imperious egotism of donors 
and benefactors to tie up nothing beyond a 
generation at most. Let them cease to impose 
their brief vision upon long ages, and let them 
show their faith in faith by casting their bread 
freely upon its broad waters. Let them leave 
each age free to deal with its own needs and 
cireumstances, and devolve to it their gospel 
and not their theology. If they set up trus- 
tees, let them trust them and their successors. 
It is a hateful form of self-importance that in- 
fliets its short-sighted imperatives upon remote 
generations. And, indeed, it is, as Bacon 
says in an apophthegm, being generous with 
other people’s money. For it belongs to the 
dead no more, but to the living. 


A Notable Pastorate Ended at 
Cromwell, Ct. 


On the first of August Rev. Henry G. Marshall 
closed a long and faithful pastorate at Cromwell. 
His field there was not a large one, but whether in 
pulpit, in the homes of his people or in the Sunday 
school, where he was the leader of a large Bible class, 
he always gave his best. An earnest student of the 
Scriptures, a man of warm sympathies and large 
and loving spirit, he won the affectionate regard 
not only of the people of his own parish, but of the 
entire town. One says of him, “He was always on 
the right side of every question in the right way.” 

The following words are quoted from the resolu- 
tion passed by his chureh: “‘ We desire to express 
our high appreciation not only of his earnest labors 
in our behalf, but the spirit of love in which they 
have been performed during the nineteen years that 
he bas been with us. At all times the interest of 
the church has had the first place in his plans and 
work. ... In leaving us he takes with him our 
loving remembrances and sincere desire for his 
future prosperity and happiness.” -. 


Ingenious Sunday School 
Methods 


In this department of work experiments are usu- 
ally boldest and most frequent. One school is try- 
ing the plan of using no quarterlies at all for its 
younger scholars. For their lesson study they are 
referred to the Bible itself, being helped by the 
Sunday school paragraph in the boys’ and girls’ 
weekly story paper furnished them. Another plan 
strikes at the evil of irregular attendance of both 
teacher and pupil. The teacher is provided peri- 
odically with a list of ten available substitutes, 
from which she is expected to provide, in advance, 
some one to take her class in her enforced absence, 
these substitutes coming from outside the Sunday 
school enrollment. One Bible class, however, 
studies its lesson a week earlier than the rest of 
the school, so that if the unexpected happens and 
some class is left teacherless on Sunday, the sub- 
stitute hurriedly called in from the Bible class has 
had the privilege of hearing the lesson for the day 
studied in her own class the previous week. To 
stimulate attendance of pupils, each class chooses 
a name and a president. The names of these classes 
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are inscribed on a ruled blackboard in front of the 
school with spaces for a month’s record of attend- 
ance, and as the attendance for the day is there re- 
corded by the secretary, the class with the highest 
percentage of scholars present has its attendance 
printed in red figures, the second highest in yellow, 
the others in white. Thus is competition excited to 
win the honor of being a “ Red Figure Class.” 

Gradually the churches are waking up to the dis- 
covery that interest follows responsibility, so va- 
rious methods are reported for securing definite 
altruistic work from the boys and girls. One Sun- 
day school asks each class at the opening of the 
fall to declare some “ intention,” some work it will 
undertake for the year. Farmington church has 
used some of its younger adherents to take care of 
the beds of flowers which beautify the church 
grounds. Another Sunday school class arranged 
an entertainment all by itself as its contribution to 
the social life of the church. 

Browning has told us it is better that “youth 
should strive through acts uncouth toward making, 
than repose on aught found made.” When the 
church will invite, welcome and utilize activity on 
the part of its children, the problem of its future 
will be partially settled. H. A. J, 





A Fruitful Rural Pastorate 


The parish at Pomfret, Ct., is large. The church 
is comparatively small. It is surrounded by wealth 
and culture from which it gets little direet benefit. 
Pomfret School is an Episcopal institution, and to 
that Church goes most of the help derived from 
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wealthy summer residents. On many of the farms, 
new comers, mainly Irish and Swedes, have re- 
placed the old stock. 

That the Congregational Church has held its own 
and done good work under these conditions has 
been due to able leadership and the stanch alle- 
giance of members of some of the old families, such 
as the Grosvenors and Matthewsons, Rev. Winthrop 
B. Greene, whose parents are active church workers 
in Newtonville, Mass., was called here for his first 
pastorate. A graduate of Williams College and 
Union Seminary, he married, soon after settling, 
Miss Brinckerhoff of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In this pastorate of nine years the church has 
held up well in members, despite losses, and has 
kept a place well toward the top, among Windham 
County churches, in benevolences. Spiritual inter- 
est and missionary zeal have been constant.. Neigh- 
borhood prayer meetings have been a successful ad- 
dition to the usual agencies. Besides going the 
rounds on his pastoral calls, Mr. Greene has for 
many years supervised the work of the schools—no 
light task in a township some six miles square which 
retains the district school system. 

After five years of happy home life and heartiest 
co-operation in church work, Mrs. Greene died, 
leaving a baby boy. Her friends in the chureh 
presented a communion table as a fit memorial of 
her life and service. 

In all county and state meetings Mr. Greene has 
been an ever-ready and welcome helper. The 
weaker churches have found him a prudent ad- 
viser as a member of the committee on home mis- 
sionary aid. Now as he goes to Olivet Church, 
Bridgeport, his record helps to meet complaints as 
to short pastorates and the unwillingness of young 
ministers to serve small churches. ¥.. H. M. 





We know perfectly well that it is good for 
us to work, and that we shou.d be } 
unhappy if we did notwork, and } 
forever charming our imagination with a yis- 
jon of compléte idleness.—Harold Frederic. 
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Sacrifice—to what End 


What is the accusation that is being made 
against our age? It is that men and women 
are not so high-principled as they were, that 
they will not make the same sacrifices for 
straight, true, honest ‘dealing as they did. 
‘They will make sacrifices. I sometimes think 
there is noage that makes more sacrifices than 
ours when I see what of their convenience and 
comfort people are willing to sacrifice for the 
sake of being in the fashion; what sacrifices 
can be made by practically an entire nation. 
The sacrifices young men and women some- 
times will make for the sake of what they call 
keeping up appearances are tremendous. But 
that is not the question. The question is, 
What sacrifices are you young men and women 
prepared to make for the sake of these plain, 
fundamental, prosaic, unheroic, unromantic 
principles of truth and righteousness?—C. Sil- 
vester Lorne. 


Selfish Wives 

In my lowly but honest opinion an enor- 
mous percentage of divorces of the day are at 
root fed—not in the outgrowth, mind you, by 
any means—but at the root fed by the modern 
wife’s incapacity to love. It’s the great dis- 
illusion of the day. Does a mother’s love 
shrivel up at the approach of evil, suffering, 
illness, moral or physical? Does a sister’s? 
A daughter’s? In every other human relation 
woman is strong, brave, fine. It’s only wife- 
hood that has discovered her to be peevish, 
egoistic, selfish, nowadays, oftener than is 
good for the world.—From Rogers’s Peace 
and the Vices (Scribner’s). 


The Influence of Literature 
on Life 


What is the practical value of reading? Do 
the writings of philosophers and poets have 
much to do with shaping men’s characters and 
careers? Here is a timely answer to these 
questions from the experience of Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, editor of the British Weekly, who 
is one of the most influential men in England. 
Ile says: 


There is no better reading for young 
men than Emerson. He is at once a 
shrewd and practical writer and a great 
poet. Through the texture of his homely 
wisdom ran wandering lights and flames. 
It was perhaps an era in my small life 
when I reaé@ in his essay on Self-reliance 
the words, ‘‘Trust thyself: every heart 
vibrates to that iron strong.’’ The pre- 
cept was well timed. I was becoming 
aware that life was spreading out some- 
what bleakly before me. I had no right 
to accept oF further help from my 
father. I had no friend who could do 
anything for me; there was nothing for 
it but to do the best I could, and depend 
on my own resources. Emerson’s advice 


was admirableand salutary. I concluded | 


to take it, to refrain from depending on 
others, to ask no favors, not to borrow 
nor to seek for letters of introduction and 
such like aids. 


Heathen Abroad and at Home 


Every once in a while I hear some one 
growl against foreign missions, because 
the money and the strength put into them 
are needed at home. I did it myself when 
I did not know better, God forgive me! 
I know better now; and I will tell you 
how I found out. I became interested in 
a strong religious awakening in my own old 
city of Copenhagen, and I set about in- 
vestigating it. It was then that I learned 
what others had learned before me, and 
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what was the fact there—that for every 
dollar you give "away to convert the 
heathen abroad, God gives you ten dol- 
lars’ worth of purpose to deal with your 
heathen at home.—Jacob Riis. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CROWN PornT, N. ¥. Cne hundredth Anniversary of 
First Congregational Church, Sept. 10. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, Boston, Oct. 3-7. 

MONTANA ASSOCIATION, Columbus, Oct. 4. 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Denver, 
Oct. 4-6. 


ae ae | GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
ct. 6. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Grinnell, Io , Oct. 11-13. 
National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 


Copergnmaman: DAY, WoRLD’s FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
ct. 21. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Fiymoath Church offers full hospitality to officers of 
the National Council, Home rome ociety, Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, Church Buildin Society, 
Education Society and Sunday School and Pub ——- So- 
ciety. To all delegates and voting members free lodg- 
ings and breakfasts. Other meals at 35 and 25 cents. The 
lowest rates in hotels and boarding houses will be ob- 
tained for all other visitors. Address 8. A. MERRILL, 
Iowa Loan and Trust Building, Des Moines, Io. No 
request for entertainment made later than Oct. 5 can 
be honored. 











Deaths 
The mf Sor notices of deaths ts twenty- cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BURTON—In Hartford, Ct., Aug. 22, Rachel Chase, 
widow of Nathaniel J. Burton, and mother of Richard 
Burton, the poet and recent professor of literature in 
the University of Minnesota. 

DICKINSON—In Brookline, Aug. 16, Cecilia Williston, 
wife of Marquis F. Dickinson, a member for many 
years of Shawmut Church, Boston, and deeply inter- 
ested in charitable enterprises, especially the Home 
for Aged Couples. 

JONES—In Scranton, Pa., Aug 22, Rev. Rees 8S. Jones, 
aged 62 yrs.,5 mos., 8 dys. For 32 years he was pastor 
of the Providence Welsh Congregational Church. 








For Eyes 
That Ache 


After a day replete with strife 
against the sun, the wind, and the 
dust—a day that makes the eyes 
ache, and the head throb; bathing 
the eyes and temples with PONDS 
EXTRACT, will do more to bring 

relief than a night of rest. 
\ Sold only in sealed bottles under 







— 






buf wrapper. 
Witch Hazel containing Wood Alcohol 
is extremely dangerous to the eyes. 
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No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is seri- 
ous. The best thing you 
can do is to take the great 
alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to — detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. B, Rechester, N.Y. 


Steel Alley Church and School Bells. ("Send ‘to 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, 9 


MENEELY & CO 


1 Estas. 
WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N.Y. 1896 
Che True“ M standard ” 
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ES, PEALS and LLS 
Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY 2 


FLLS FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 
CHIMES AND PEALS OF 


P 
BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY. 
Established 1837. 
CATALOG FREE. 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 
Props. BUCKEYE BELL FDY. 
The Pilgrim Press 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
still offers Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, price $3.50 net, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The 
Congregationalist (new or renewal), both 
for only $4.25, including postage on the 
book. They also offer Dale’s Lectures on 
Preaching, a $1.50 book, for 75 cents net, 
88 cents postpaid. Both books are needed 
by every minister. 
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known. 
sons believe anything until it has been 
spoken 


LOW PERCEPTION 


It takes a long time to make a fact 
One authority says that few per- 


500 times. Gladstone said that 
public required to be told a thing 20 


tymes before acting on it. 


It is not strange, therefore, that the 


public has but just awaked to the realization that we are selling choice repro- 
ductions of. the very rare historic furniture of the 18th century at the cost of 


ordinary modern furniture! 





Here is a Dining Room Table with Chairs. 


Do you know that we are 


selling this class of work at one-third off the prices charged by many cabinet 


makers ? 


A large number of Queen Anne and Georgian pieces are now on our floors. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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CARPETS AND UPKOLS 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST.’ 
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Fath Cure and the Scriptures 


We do not know exactly on what grounds 
Ecclesiastes was included in the Old Testa- 
ment Canon and the book of Ecclesiasticus re- 
jected. Certainly there are passages of as 
profound wisdom in the latter as in the for- 
mer. Here are a few verses from Ecclesiasti- 
cus, chapter 38, which we commend both to 
the faith curist and to the believer in medicine. 


Honor a physician with the honor due 
unto him for the uses which ye may have 
of him: for the Lord hath created him. 

For of the most High cometh healing, 
and he shall receive honor of the Gen 

The skill of. the physician shall lift up 
his head : and in the sight of great men he 
shall be in admiration. 

The Lord hath created medicines out of 
the earth; and he that is wise will not ab- 
hor them. 

My son, in thy sickness be not negli- 
gent: but pray unto the Lord, and he will 
make thee whole. 

Leave off from sin, and order thine 
hands aright, and cleanse thy heart from 
all wickedness. 

Then give place to the physician, for the 
Lord hath created him: let him not go 
from thee, for thou hast need of him. 

For they shall also pray unto the Lord, 
that he would prosper that which they 
give for ease and remedy to prolong life. 


Seven Preachers Playing Golf 


In a letter to his home church paper, the 
Old South Record of Worcester, Rev. F. J. 
Van Horne, writing from a quiet spot on Cape 
Cod, thus pictures the present occupations 
of this distinctively ministerial‘ colony: 


In the sweet, sad words of the poet, 
‘“‘we are seven,” seven preachers who 
ees golf at the same time and place, 

ringing to pass what is evidently to the 
mosquito intelligence ‘‘ the psychological 
moment.’”’ Hence arises a problem: 
Given, 7 preachers, 9 holes, lowest score 
39, mosquitoes 39 billion. Now, if it 
takes 7 preachers 45 minutes to play 9 
holes in 39, how many holes can 39 billion 
mosquitoes make in 7 preachers in one 
forenoon? Any person giving the cor- 
rect answer will receive a gold-mounted 
mosquito, life size, a very pleasing orna- 
ment for the parlor table. 





One Church’s Way 


A member of a Congregational church in a Con- 
necticut city having been desirous of closing his 
membership to identify himself with a Christian 
Science body, requested that his name be stricken 
from the rolls. The action of the church was as 
follows: 


Since Mr. Blank, a member in good standing of 
‘this church, desires to leave us that he may form 
other associations, we, therefore, at his request 
remove his name from our rolls. At the same time 
' we would express to our brother our confidence 

and regard, and our sincere hope and prayer that 
wherever he may go all temporal and spiritual pros- 
perity may attend him. 





A New Church in the South 


The opening of the new building of First Church, 
Augusta, Ga., coincident with the Statesboro trag- 
edy, was a significant event; for it is the teaching 
of such a church that will eradicate the criminal 
tendencies from both races. What the colored race 
needs is ethical impress rather than emotional 
‘evangelism. 

This church was organized three years ago with 
twelve members, who have now become twenty- 
seven under the hard work of Rev. D. J. Flynn. 
The location is ideal, the building neat and at- 
tractive. Large audiences gathered at the three 
services of the day. Dr. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta 
preached the opéning sermons. A fine prospect is 
before this church. It is the only church of the 
Pilgrims in that section. P. 





Speech, made only to please, is a halter made 
ef honey.—Diogenes. 
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A Vermont Golden Wedding 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. George N. Boardman of Pittsford, Vt., 
was made the occasion of a delightfal reception on 
Aug. 15 in the parlors of the Congregational church, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Friday Club, of 
which Mrs. Boardman has been president since its 
beginning ten yearsago. A largenumber of friends 
gave personal greeting and good wishes, a poem 
was read, which had been written for the occasion 
by Dr. S. W. Boardman of Bloomfield, N. J., and a 
loving cup was presented from the Friday Club. 

After his graduation from Middlebury College in 
1849 and from Andover Seminary in 1853, Dr. 
Boardman was professor of English literature at 
Middlebury for six years, then for twelve years 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Binghamton, 
N. Y., then professor of systematic theology in 
Chicago Seminary for twenty-two years. 

Mrs. Anne A. W. Boardman was the daughter of 
the late Dr. Charles Walker, for twenty years pas- 
tor at Pittsford, and sister of the late Dr. George 
Leon Walker of Hartford. She has always been 
her husband’s most efficient helpmeet. Many grad 
uates of Chicago Seminary remember her interest 
and activity in their behalf with gratitude. 

Since 1893, when because of impaired health Dr. 
Boardman resigned his professorship in Chicago, 
they have made their home in Pittsford, spending 
the winters with Mrs. Boardman’s brother, Dr. 
Henry F. Walker, in New York. They have en- 
tered into all the activities of the church and com- 
munity with the greatest zeal, and have been valu- 
able helpers. 8. 
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FOR FALL 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL Use 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 














No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, oe Es EGS 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be coeee in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


DISTINCTIVELY 


ic. fot CEMS OF SONG 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 








For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





i HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
of 


Bs a? 


of’ 
Vibe 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace 
of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


Making 
Money 


is 


easier than saving it. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


through its Endowment Policies 
has made saving possible for 
millions of thrifty men and women. 


Write for Information—Dept. 59. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


of America. 





Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE EXCURSION.—Saturday, 
Sept. 3, 1904. $2.00 round trip. Lake Winnipe- 
saukee is undoubtedly the most popular lake re- 
sort in New England. It is situated ina delightful 
region midway between the Merrimack Valley and 
the foothills of the White Mountains. The lake is 
the largest body of water in New Hampshire, and 
the stately steamer, the Mt. Washington, traverses 
a course of about sixty miles in five hours. Ona 
clear day several of the prominent peaks are plainly 
discernible and the view from the decks of the 
swiftly gliding steamer is perfect. On Saturday, 
Sept. 3, the Boston & Maine Railroad will run an ex- 
cursion to Lake Winnipesaukee from Boston at a 
round-trip rate of $2 00, including the sail on the 
steamer. Tickets will be good going and returning 
only on special train which will leave Union Station 
at 8.20 A. M., connecting at Alton Bay with steamer ; 
returning, leave Alton Bay on arrival of the steamer. 
Tickets will be on sale at City Ticket Office, 322 
Washington Street, up to 5 rp. M, Sept. 2, and at 
Union Station until departure of train Sept. 3. 


You never read of such cures elsewhere as those 
accomplished by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, did you? 
It is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST 
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The Month in Canada 


Union in Scotland and Canada 

Unusual interest is taken in the decision of 
the House of Lords on the property of the 
United Free Church of Scotland and its possi- 
ble bearing on the union now considered by 
the Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists of Canada. In the minds of many 
the decision is believed to be a bar to further 
progress. Both Presbyterians and Methodists 
have incorporation, while the Canada Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society is also an 
incorporated body. Might the plight of the 
United Free Church of Scotland be brought 
home to the United Church of Canada? 


The Cases Not Parallel 

The impossibility of this is found in the 
severance of all connection between Church 
and State in Canada. Moreover, after the 
Presbyterian Union in 1875, seven ministers of 
the Old Kirk took almost the identical stand 
of the minority in Scotland, claiming a large 
property which had belonged to the Old Kirk 
synod. The provincial legislation secured for 
the union was carried to the Privy Council, 
where it was set aside. The other party then 
pressed the matter upon the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and obtained legislation which recog- 
nized only the individual interests of the mi- 
nority, and this could be repeated if necessary. 


Congregational Circles 

Holidays are over,and our ministers are 
now generally at their work. Professor Creel- 
man, who has been in New England, will re- 
turn shortly for college duties, when Profes- 
sor Lyman, later of Carleton College, will also 
commence teaching. Jordan of Toronto, Tip- 
pett and Harvey of Montreal, who have been 
holidaying in England, will soon be home. 
Sileox of Lansing, Schofield of Port Huron, 
Nelson of Kewanee and Greenaway of Ne- 
waygo have been over from the States visiting 
old scenes, while Day of Sherbrooke, Hamilton 
of London have taken a short holiday across 
the line. Stillman Of Montreal and Blyth, 
late of Victoria, are planning post-graduate 
courses at Oberlin. 


Changes in School System 


Radical and important changes are pro- 
posed for Ontario which will have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the other provinces. The stand- 
ard for teaching, already high, is further 
increased, Latin becoming an optional subject, 
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True for you, there’s a treat in the crisp, 
nutty, delicate, sweet taste of Grape-Nuts 
served with thick, rich cream. 

(Don’t spoil the food by trying to cook it. 
That work is done and perfectly done at the 
factories.) 

The cream should soften it a bit, but not 
enough to excuse the eater from at least a few 
good earnest “‘chews,” for old Dame Nature 
sends rich blessings to the long chewer. Of 
course the one with weak teeth éan soften the 
food with milk down to a mush if necessary, 
but the good old Dame doesn’t smile quite so 
cheerfully on them. 

You know children and adults must use the 
teeth and grind freely to make them grow 
strong and to preserve them. Then the act of 
chewing brings down the much needed saliva 
from the gums, and that helps amazingly in the 
digestion of foods of various kinds. 

The saliva is not so much required with 
Grape-Nuts, for this food is pre-digested, that 
is, the starch turned into a form of sugar in the 
process of making, and that helps give it the 
fascinating flavor. 

Grape-Nuts people are healthy and enjoy 
good things. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 
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from which the candidate may add to his 
marks. Honor students from all outside 
Canadian universities will now be recognized. 
Nature study, manual training and household 
science will be taken up in the primary 
classes, and continued through both the pub- 
lic and high schools. Entrance examinations 
to the high school will not be based in future 
on the results of the written departmental ex- 
aminations alone, but also on the general 
record of the pupils. Many other changes 
point to the further efficiency of the schools. 
J. P. @. 


A Quiet Laugh 


AN ACCOMPLISHED HEN 


Little Hazel, who had been told that when 
the hen cackled she said, ‘‘I’ve laid an egg ’’; 
and who was also familiar with the egg-nogg 
taken by the invalid member of the family, 
was greatly exercised one day when Biddy 
cackled unusually loud and long. ‘0, 
Mamma,”’ she cried excitedly, ‘‘I do believe 
that hen has laid a whole egg-nogg, at is 
making such a fuss about it!” 


TOO HOT FOR FEATHERS 


Mr. Younghusband: ‘‘ My wife sent me here 
to buy her a linen duster.’ 

Clerk (affably): ‘‘Alinenduster? Weare all 
out of them at present, but we have some fine 
feather dusters.”’—Judge. 


THE ENGLISH OF IT 


Judge Dickinson of Tennessee, chief coun- 
sel for the United States before the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission, tells this good story 
of Ambassador Choate. 

During the boundary proceedings I was a 
guest at an English home one evening when 
many distinguished diplomats were present. 
Among them none received more attention 
than Minister Choate. One English lady, ap- 
parently wishing to be a bit quizzical, said to 
the minister, ‘“‘Mr. Choate, who would you 
rather be if you were not Ambassador 
Choate?” With his customary suavity the 
minister replied, ‘‘ Madame, in such a case I 
would rather be the second husband of Mrs. 
Choate.” 

Needless to say, the pretty compliment to 
the well- beloved wife of the American ambas- 
sador was greeted with laughing approval by 
the little group. As I was walking away with 
an English statesman of international repute, 
I said, ‘‘ That was a clever retort of the am- 
bassador’s.”’ 

““ Yes,” replied the Britisher, ‘‘ but by the 
way, would you mind telling me who was the 
second husband of Mrs. Choate? ”’ 





Wanted—a Sense of Christ 


The one thing which this jaded world 
needs at the present time more than any- 
thing else is a recovered sense of Christ. 
I have purposely used that phrase, the 
sense of Christ, because you are 80 ac- 
customed to the phrases, the sense of 
God, the sense of sin, and so on; but I 
have never heard anybody speak about 
the sense of Christ. To cope with the ill 
which we know so well, what we want is 
God in Christ. To hear about a distant 
Creator does not help me much in the 
living of my life. To hear about the God 
who made the mountains and the seas 
may help my poetic imagination, but it 
does not help me in my moral struggle. 
What I want is to get hold of God the 
Lover, God the Redeemer, God the Ever- 

resent Friend; I want to look into his 
ace, to feel that I recognize it and know 
it; in a word, I want God in Christ. So 
when I say we want a recovered sense of 
Christ, the good that I have to speak of 
as opposed to the ill that we know, is a 
living Christ, a present Master and Sav- 
iour, Redeemer and Friend. —Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 
MacsBeETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


We Will Pay 5% 


On Your Savings 
THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 


Write me. 











LOAN CO. is one of the largest 
No Speculation savings institutions ew 
Baus ing De; iD. 
Business Established ns, maby of the most 
Semana clergymen and 
ll Years essional men in the conn 


heartily indorse. our meth 
Accounts of Conservative Invest- 
ors Solicited. Upon Which = 
Will Pay 5 Per Cent. Per Annom 

Start at any time, withdraw ‘at 

any time — no loss of earnings. 

Full particulars 54 upon request. 








—— ee Bookle' 
5. ala eae $1,700,900 
ye and Profits, 160,000 
ee, SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 





133-1135 Broadway, New York 











conservative 
first mortgages = 


% NET ez" 


improved 


security of know 

every borrower. We make our loons with our 

ss money and turn them over com In 

ears we have learned how to select. the 

best. No. one now handli western mo! has 
had more experience, We youthe benefit of that 
ea co om ae the if now on 


Write for for cireniare and foil = aL. -- free. 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kana. 


Farm Loans fi.tres, 6% 


Wonderful Snake River yotyr. Idaho. 000, 

, a, capital eer 2,000,000 Meal itoemion. 
We hav e loaned over Sis0s00en Sun Sree without tm 
or Irrigati ure. - 
ences from investors and Wes' Bt t on application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), idahe Pails, Mdshe. 

















Stained Glass 
Memorial 
Windows 


designed Po d by our 
artists, dis ove highest stan- 
dard of eccle icalart. One such 
window will flood a sombre, old 
church with lovely, mellow color 
effects, and prove of permanent 
decorative value, Entirely practi- 
cable, even with congregations of 
limited means if movement is start- 
ed byleadingmembers. Wesubmit 
colored designs, photographs, .csti- 
mates and refer you to examples of 
our work on request. 
Write for free printed matterand 
“Question Blank’’— most yalu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suits. your requirements. 
‘an 


janag: weg Co., 
by Iitinois Street, CHrIcaGo, ILL. 


YMYER 7S 
CHURCH 


in Ginluaatl Beli Foundry Co- 
CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


and PEALS 

mcSHANE BELL FOt FOUNDRY, RV, Baltimorer tld 
LITTLE For Sunday School Teachers 
PARISHES | 0% °¢ 2 series of valuable articles 


by great teachers of teachers in 


OF EIGHT | the pugrim Teacher. 


3 cents per cones SR ont 95 conts por desea. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept.11-17. What the Bible Teaches 
about Heaven. John 14: 1-3; Rev. 21: 1-8. 

The Bible teaches less about heaven than 
it does about the way to get there. The one 
book which deals most largely with the sub- 
ject—Revelation—has been interpreted so va- 
riously through the centuries that it can 
hardly have been intended to serve as a defi- 
nite text-book on heaven. It helps us most 
when we look to it for intimations, sugges- 
tions and analogies. 





Certainly there is some divine purpose in 
the Bible’s reticence touching the details of 
the heavenly life and in its abundance of 
material with regard to living sober, right- 
eous and godly livesin this present world. Itis 
vastly more consequential to know how we 
may quit ourselves like men today, tomorrow 
and the day after than to know what is to 
become of us when we die or what our friends 
who have passed away are doing. In our 
modern thought we are learning to place the 
emphasis where it belongs. 


And yet perhaps the pendulum is swinging 
too far. All this talk about heaven in the 
soul is important and true and yet we still 
want the old-fashioned heaven also. When 
physical infirmities weigh us down and the 
family circle is broken, when the fleeting 
character of many earthly pleasures is real- 
ized, when dark problems and mysteries sur- 
round us, the yearning for clearer vision, for 
the renewal of sundered friendships, for a 
state of existence, yes, even for a place higher 
and richer than this planet can ever be, is 
perfectly justifiable. Nor do we have to wait 
until we grow old and sick and heartless to 
be possessed with this passion for something 
substantial and enduring. ‘* May God forgive 
me,” said Charles Kingsley, that manly soul, 
“‘for my curiosity with regard to what is to 
be.”’ 





And the Bible does help us in the forming 
of some rational conceptions of what heaven 
isto be. It assures us first of all that we are 
to be satisfied. Most of earth’s best experi- 
ences fail to make us completely contented. 
Heaven will measure up to and exceed our 


LEARNING THINGS 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class. 








When a simple change of diet brings back 
health and happiness the story is briefly told. 
A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: “After being 
afflicted for years with nervousness and heart 
trouble, I received a shock four years ago that 
left me in such a condition that my life was 
despaired of. I could get no relief from doc- 
tors nor from the numberless heart and nerve 
medicines I tried because I didn’t know that 
the coffee was daily putting me back more than 
the doctors could put me ahead. 

‘Finally at the request of a friend I left off 
coffee and began the use of Postum and 
against my convictions I gradually improved 
in health until for the past 6 or 8 months I 
have been entirely free from nervousness and 
those terrible sinking, weakening spells of 
heart trouble. 

** My troubles all came from the use of coffee 
which I had drunk from childhood and yet 
they disappeared when I quit coffee and took 
up the use of Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of leaving 
off coffee and drinking Postum but there is 
nothing marvelous about it—only common 
sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a rebuilder. 
That’s the reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville.”’ 








most ardent hopes. Dr. Parkhurst of New 
York says that he would be willing to let a 
little child think that heaven meant plenty of 
rocking horses. .Certainly we are all going to 
have the equivalent of every wholesome long- 
ing now stirring within our breasts. 


But heaven is to be something more than 
earth expanded. An infinitely richer life will 
be ours there. Doors will open into regions 
of vaster knowledge... Existence will be in- 
tense yet not fatiguing. Realms of service 
undreamed of will stretch before us, for we 
never could be satisfied to idle away millions 
of years. As Dr. Morgan said at Northfield 
the other day, ‘Some people will not begin 
really to work until they get to heaven.” 
What a rich life it will be when we can take 
up tasks and accomplish results for which our 
crowded earth days leave so little time! That 
is how I interpret the splendid imagery of 
Revelation—the gold, the amethyst, the sar- 
donyx and all the rest. They stand for the 
enlarged, the unfettered, the ever-enriching 
life of the soul. 


And all this will be ours only because of our 
capacity to enter into fellowship with God and 
Christ and all the saints. Who would want 
to live in a palace with a contentious or un- 
congenial person? Who would want to visit 
for a day even at Windsor if he cared nothing 
for the ruling monarch? ‘‘ The Lamb is the 
light thereof.” To be with God is heaven 
enough. It took the sting out of the parting 
with Jesus when his disciples were assured, 
** Where I am there ye shall be also.’’ All the 
little child wants to know is that the mother 
is near with her protection and love. The 
supreme felicity of the heavenly life will bea 
constant sense of the presence of God and 
never interrupted fellowship with Christ. 





Life Eternal Now 


I remember once speaking to a friend of 
mine in Brighton who, giving me his experi- 
ence of his own childhood, said, ‘‘I can re- 
member when my mother cried when she cut 
the bread for our breakfast, keeping none 
back for herself, for it was the last crust that 
she was dividing. I, the eldest born, inquired 
the reason why this was done. It has kept 
me straight in the world ever since under 
terrible temptation. She said, ‘My lad, your 
father has been dismissed from his situation 
because he would not lie, and we have come to 
the last loaf, but I am proud of your father, 
and you must grow up like him too.’” 
“‘ And,’’-said my friend, ‘I have tried to de 
it. The example of that great sacrifice is be- 
fore me, that solemn and sad morning when it 
seemed as if we had come to the last, and God 
let us go through and remained silent. But it 
was not the last. Somehow I felt that morn- 
ing as if I stood higher, I was so proud of my 
father’s manhood, and today as I look back 
and remember that we did come through 
many a hardship, itis true, but we have come 
through, I would not barter our faith, our 
quietness of heart, the mutual love and re- 
spect of our home circle for all that the world 
could give, if we had to leave those things 
outside.” 

What shall I call that? This is life, is it 
not? When we get to heaven we do not ex- 
pect to find another sort, we expect to find 
that. That kind of manhood is upon the 
throne of the universe. It went there by the 
cross of Calvary. This is life indeed, and this 
is life eternal.—R. J. Campbell. 





It is not the work, but the worry, 
That makes the world grow old, 

That numbers the years of its children 
Ere half their story is told; 

That weakens their faith in heaven 
And the wisdom of God’s great plan. 

AN! ’tis not the work, but the worry, 
That breaks the heart of man! 

—Somerville Journal. 
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New Fall Suits 


Made to Order (Not Ready-Made) 


Sa. to $35 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund 
Your Money 

7 120 Styles & 400 Mate- 

jrials from which to Select 










pure elsewhere. 
| All Orders Fitied 


Our line of over 400 


i} the coming season in- 
i cludes the jag yd new 
} we 


porta- 

}| tions. All our fabries are 

€ carry no 

cotton warp or shoddy 
mixtures. 











i We can save you time, 
j money and aueerence 


[tem ot a a 
garments 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 
Tailor-made Suits . . . .. $10 t0 $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets. . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “‘ Tourist Models ’’ $12 to $25 

Rain Coats, pee ae Costumes, etc. 


We prepay Express on your ae 
to any part names te United s States 


What We Do 


We help you to select the dod yt material 
for your agg We ogy how to take 
your measures. e make w t 
exactly as you wish, ie Guarantee t to fit ee. 


Uaited States.” it w we Stall ’ to sraathaty you in 


es you may return 
promptly and ‘w us ‘nae is refund your, maney aney. 
You Take No Risk Whatever 


If oy 0 be fashion the purchase of a garment and 
wish it to be lonably made, write for a 
mples ‘and ‘our ‘new Fail and 
Winter Catal 5@—sent free by return 
mail to any "ot ins United ‘States. Kindly state 
whether = wish samples fora ot. skirt or cloak, 
and about the = you _——e and we will send a 
full liae of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York City. 











Mail Orders Established No Agents 
Only 16 years or Branches 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Houses 
BRECK’S BUREAU 
Si No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. MeGERIGLE. 

















Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 


OPIUMEG a ES 



















ERIE... 
Facial Soap RAILROAD 


used daily, gives smoothness THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
and purity—the charm of OF AMERICA 


Woodburys 


ti 


A beautiful skin <a ‘LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED TRAINS 


It’s antiseptic lather, so /@ : "i | consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches 
agreeableandfamousfor @ = fh ARE RUN DALY Sarwenn . 
healing eruptions, cleans ae 
outthe pores; makesthe Figs “477 — Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua Lake, 
complexion clear and ba 
brilliant with health. In “i if Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
| the careful toilet, the 
skin soap. 25c. a cake. 











During the continuance of the WORLD’S FAIR at St. Louis 

2 {i | the ERIE in connection with the BIG FOUR ROUTE (C.C.C.& 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream ah Gj Fi] | St. L. Ry.) will operate a through service to St. Louis via 
for tan and freckles. WW aA Gi | Marion, onio. 


Write for beauty booklet 
(FREE) or send roc. 
in stamps for hand- 
tj some brochure, 32 Le, h 
pages, 9x12 inches, e, All Trains Protected by Block Safety Signals 
@ containing large photographic portraits if Pi The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed 
ff of leading actresses and actors. i 


f THE ANDREW JERGENS CO, / § 77) ~s i 
Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. Fs aed ee y | 0. W. JORDAN, New England Pass. Agent, 
4 F , ie AY sk % . i ¥ 


207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Double Daily Service between Boston and St. Louis 











Bay State Furnaces 


Represent the Highest type of Warm Air Heating apparatus. 








They are made of the highest grade materials only and are 
carefully constructed and fitted by skilled mechanics. 


Remember the name—* BAY STATE. ¢ 


THAT COLD CORNER. 


Can be heated very easily with a 


BAY STATE 


Combination Warm Air and Hot Water Heater. 
Write us if you are troubled with cold rooms. 


OUR EXPERIENCE MAY PROVE VALUABLE TO YOU 
BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


55 Portland St., Boston PROVIDENCE, R. I. 210 Water St., New York 


























